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Plant Rehabilitation 
and Cheap Money 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


T’S the “pinch hitter” who must deliver the winning blow when one 
of the regulars is in a slump or out of the game. 
But who is going to “pinch hit” for your salesman between calls, 
when he is ill, or on a vacation? 
The one “pinch hitter” that’s ready to go to bat for your salesmen, B 
any time, is the modern loose-leaf catalog. In these days of hand-to- 


mouth buying it is an especially valuable factor in your sales “line-up” A 
—because it supplies your trade with the needed information between ' 
your salesmen’s calls. 
The modern loose-leaf catalog with its simple, quick-operating bind- — 
ers is easily kept up to date. By supplying your trade and salesmen R 
with new pages as needed, your catalog is always up to date, obsolete et 
matter is eliminated, new prices and new items are always included. ” 
If you are looking for an ever-ready “pinch hitter” that never fails, 
let us submit a loose-leaf catalog system designed especially for your Ea: 
needs. We do not print catalogs so you are not obligated in asking for 
our suggestions. 420 
THE HEINN COMPANY ? 
F 
349 Florida Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Semi- Monthly 
Market 


Washington, D. C. 


More than sixty-five thou- 
sand Government em- 
ployes in Washington, 
D. C., receive nearly 
$5,000,000.00 twice a 
month in salaries. 


This is an annual pay- 
roll in Washington, D. C., 
of more than $100,000,000 
each year. This payroll is 
not affected by business 
depression elsewhere, by 
the failure of crops, by 
weather conditions, by 
labor conditions. 


These people—a part of 
Washington’s 527,877 pop- 
ulation—s pend their 
money IN: Washington. 


They buy goods well ad- 
vertised. The circulation 
of The Washington Times 
for June, 1927, was 
76,784, an increase of 
24,158 over June, 1926. 


Advertise in this market 
in The Washington Times 
and do business. 


MANAGEMENT, 


Wiittiam A. DoNnaAHnuE, local adver- 
tising manager of the Chicago Tribune, 
and Frank T. Carroll, advertising direc- 
tor of the Indianapolis News, have been 
appointed to serve on the Advertising 
Commission of the International Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives, of which George Burbach of 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch is chairman. 


L. A. Humiston has been chosen 
president of the H. B. Ives Company, 
manufacturers of builders’ hardware, to 
succeed H. B. Ives, founder of the com- 
pany, who died recently. Mr. Humiston 
has been with the company for thirty 
years, having started as a salesman, later 
becoming sales manager. 


J. T. Wacker, Jr. has resigned after 
seven and one-half years as a member 
of The Farm Journal organization. He 
was formerly western advertising man- 
ager, and for the past year-has served 
as a member of the board of directors 
and as advertising director. 


Davin H. Cotcorp announced his res- 
ignation as vice president of Shields 
& Colcord, Inc. GEorGE W. VANDEN 
succeeds Mr. Colcord in the office, and 
the firm name changes to Shields & 
Vanden, Inc. 


Paut D. Whitson, formerly director 
of sales for Maltop, Inc., has become 
the president of a new company to be 
known as the Frontier Products Cor- 
poration. Company headquarters and 
factory will be at North Tonawanda, 
New York. Other officers are: WHLLIS 
M. Epwarps, vice president and treas- 
urer; Irvinc L, Fisk, secretary, and 
James D. SmirTH, assistant sales man- 
ager. 

This concern will put on the market 
in the near future, a new chocolate malt 
health drink to be known as Yummy. 
Advertising will be handled by the E. 
P. Remington Advertising Agency, Inc. 
of Buffalo, New York. 


B. G. ALTHEIMER, formerly assistant 
promotion manager of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, and promotion manager of the 
Olsen Publishing Company of Milwau- 
kee, has been appointed circulation pro- 
motion manager of the Wisconsin Agri- 
culturist. 


F. L. Crarrt has been appointed 
classified advertising manager of the 
Public Ledger and Illustrated Sun of 
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Courtesy The Pullman Company 


Philadelphia. Mr. Crafft was formerly 
associate classified advertising manager of 
the New York World, and between the 
time of his resignation from the World 
and his coming to Philadelphia, was in 
charge of advertising development for 
the Denver Post. 


Nick Patti, formerly with the Freed- 
Eisemann Company, has become sales 
manager of the Julian M. White Manu- 
facturing Company of Sioux City, Iowa, 
makers of White Socket power units.. 


ALLEN BILLINGSLEY, for three years a 
service manager for Fuller & Smith, has 
been elected a director and vice presi- 
dent of the company. 


H. L. Dottanan, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Vac-A-Tap Washing Ma- 
chine Company, has become vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Holland 
Electric Sales Corporation, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


James W. BANCKER has been made a 
vice president and director of the West- 
ern Electric Company of New York City, 
succeeding Jay B. OpDELL, who died re- 
cently. Mr. Bancker has been with the 
company for thirty-five years. 


ALEXANDER HEDEMAN of Boston, 
Massachusetts, has accepted the general 
managership of sales for New England 
of the Zetka Laboratories, Inc. of New- 
ark, New Jersey, manufacturers of radio 
vacuum tubes sold under the trade name 
of Zetka. 


WALTER R. Hits, who has been serv- 
ing as treasurer and Harry L. Drew, 
who has been associated with the same 
concern as sales manager, have been 
elected president and vice-president res- 
pectively, of the Masury-Young Com- 
pany, a corporation of 70 years stand- 
ing in the oil field. Headquarters are 
located in the Charlestown district © 
Boston, Mass. 


Paul S. Willis, for several years gen- 
eral sales manager of the Comet Rice 
Company, New York, has been elected 
vice-president and manager. 


J. P. Kent, formerly of Boston, Mass., 
has been appointed vice-president and 
general manager of the Hertz Drivurself 
Corporation’s stations in Michigan and 
Indiana. 
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Plant Rehabilitation’ and — 
Cheap Money 


BOUT three weeks 
A ve fore this was 

written, the sales 
managers of two compa- 
nies in the same line of 
business met each other in 
the Illinois Central Sta- 
tion in Chicago. Both 
were going out of town to 
try to find out what was wrong with 
business. Both represented old, re- 
liable, conservative, sound manu- 
facturers in Chicago. 

They fell to talking shop. “What 
are we going to do about the Long 
and Short Company in Newark? 
They are certainly slashing prices. 
They must be crazy. We can't 
meet their prices at all,” bitterly 
complained the first sales manager. 


By 


The Competition of Efficiency 


'T3 EET their prices — meet 

their prices—why, | tell 
you they have gone mad! They just 
took the biggest order of the season 
away from us, and their selling price 
was two dollars under our manu- 
facturing costs.” 


As the second manufacturer told 
his sad story, his face was a picture 
of despair. As he said the two 
words “manufacturing costs” his 
face twisted into a snarl, and his 
voice fairly rasped. 

These two sales managers con- 
soled themselves with the thought 
that the Long and Short Company 
wouldn't last long. But they are 
wrong. The Long and Short Com- 
pany will probably be doing busi- 


ness long after the “For Sale, 
‘AL BS MANAGE 
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Trade, or Rent’ sign is posted on 
the two factories they represent. 

The management of the Long 
and Short Company knows just 
what they are about, and they are 
not giving merchandise away. And 
they are not in business for their 
health. Furthermore Long and 
Short are probably the two best 
posted men in their particular in- 
dustry. They have spent lifetimes 
in the business. One man can per- 
form with his own hands every 
operation that needs to be done in 
his factory. And the manufactur- 
ing process in this industry is a 
complicated one, demanding varied 
kinds of skilled labor. 


The New Broom 


HE Long and Short Company 

.is a new concern—less than 
two years old. And they have made 
money from the start, despite 
gloomy gossip to the contrary. 

What is the secret of the quick 
success of the Long and Short Com- 
pany and their ability to undersell 
the industry as a whole? 

Just two things—low overhead 
and automatic machinery, mixed 
with common sense and a rather 
strange idea that nothing is so good 
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Now Is the Time to Junk Obsolete 
Factory Equipment and Replace It 
with Modernized Machinery Which 
Will Cut Costs and Speed Production 


WHITMORE 
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but what it can be bet- 
tered. The industry of 
which they are members 
operates on the exact op- 
posite theory. It is an in- 
dustry manned by old men 
—men who do not believe 
in change, men whose idea 
is “let well enough alone.” 

In an industry that manufactures 
thousands of items, The Long and 
Short Company decided to make 
only a couple of hundred. As they 
made up their first list of items, 
they deliberately selected items 
which, in their opinion, were too 
high priced. Then they set about 
building a plant layout and building 
automatic machinery that would re- 
duce prices and give them the drop 
on all competition. 


Methods That Cut Costs 


N one item alone, that sells for 

about thirty dollars a thousand, 
they chopped off seven dollars 
a thousand in labor alone. But 
they had to invest thousands of dol- 
lars in machinery. Then they 
priced the item on the basis of a 
huge volume—a volume larger than 
any of the old ‘established manu- 
facturers thought of doing. The 
prices they were able to quote—and 
make a profit too—amazed and 
frightened the entire industry. And 
the industry as a whole is sitting 
idly by praying for the Long and 
Short Company to go broke, instead 
of overhauling their 1890 methods 
and machinery. The Long and 
Short Company had an opportunity 
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to buy a plant when they decided to 
go into business. After carefully 
surveying the plant, they turned 
down what seemed to be an attrac- 
tive price. “The plant is junk. We 
wouldn’t have it except at junk 
prices, and we wouldn't even bother 
to move the machinery. We would 
smash it up with sledge hammers 
and sell it to the scrap man, if we 
did buy the plant,” said one of the 
partners. 


The incident above is related in 
some detail not because it is un- 
usual, but because it is so typical 
of what is happening every day, not 
only in one industry, but a hundred 
industries. With the automobile in- 
dustry probably setting the pace in 
cutting manufacturing costs through 
the installation of modern labor 
saving machinery, almost every 
other industry is going through 
what might be termed the “junking 
era,’ junking antiquated machinery 
right and left. Abandoned mill 
towns in New England give a 
graphic picture of what happens to 
an industry when it refuses to buy 
new equipment simply because the 
wheels of the old equipment will 
still turn over. 


Trimming Manufacturing Costs 


NE firm recently hired an en- 
gineer to go through its nine 
plants to see what could be done in 
cutting costs. One of the first 
things he found was that it required 
three months to manufacture the 
product. New routines, new ma- 
chinery, and more rigid manage- 
ment made it possible to turn out a 
product even better in two months, 
cut branch house inventories in 
half, and still give good service. 
Now when the price goes down, as 
it is doing in this industry, they 
lose only half as much as before. 
But that is only a fraction of the 
total benefit. This company, 
through lowered prices, recently 
took the largest order of its seventy 
years of existence, from a New 
York department store. The com- 
pany will make money on the order 
too. Why? Because its prices are 
now low enough to compete with 
the modern plants which have been 
rehabilitated in the past few years. 
With money available in ample 
quantities at such low rates, there is 


not one remaining excuse for 
antiquated machinery. A machine 
188 ] SALE 


that might be all right, so long as 
money to replace it with a new one 
costs 6 or 7 per cent, is nothing but 
a white elephant and a millstone 
around a manufacturer’s neck when 
he can rent money for 4 or 4% per 
cent to replace the old one with a 
modern machine. 


Even at 6 per cent, and assum- 
ing that 8 per cent is paid as com- 
mission for the bond issue, the com- 
mission can be spread over a period 
of at least ten years, if the money 
is used for plant rehabilitation, 
which brings down the commission 
cost to less than 1 per cent a year. 


In all parts of the country there 
are dozens — even hundreds — of 
manufacturing plants whose costs 
are far out of all reason when com- 
pared with the more efficient plants 
in the same industry. Industrial 
engineers who have had wide ex- 
perience in rehabilitating manufac- 
turing plants often find that a small 
investment in rearranging an old 
plant and replacing obsolete ma- 
chinery with new machinery would 
pay for itself in one year alone. 


A middle western concern re- 
cently called in a firm of industrial 
engineers and told them that they 
had two problems: One was re- 
ducing the cost of castings, and the 
other was doubling the output. The 
company owned three plots of land, 
on one of which they proposed to 
build an additional foundry. 


Burdens on Selling 


FTER the engineer finished 
A the survey he learned that 
it was not necessary to build a new 
foundry at all, but that improved 
methods and a rearrangement and 
slight expansion of the present 
foundry could be made to double 
the output. Not only was this done, 
but the firm saved $14 a ton on 
castings. With an output of 1200 
tons a month, the savings amounted 
to more than $200,000 a year, which 
was considerably in excess of the 
total cost for rehabilitation. 


In a great many plants where 
there has been no well planned pro- 
gram of rehabilitation, the only 
hope of the plants to approach a 
high standard of efficiency are those 
departments manned by aggressive 
sales managers who-have constantly 
“sold” the management on the idea 
of buying new equipment and ma- 
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chinery. Several departments of 
the same plants having timid or un- 
aggressive heads, are often years 
behind the other departments in 
efficiency. When an industrial en- 
gineer is hired to make a survey of 
the entire situation, all this is 
remedied, and the various depart- 
ments are put on an equal footing, 

This is why so many concerns are 
issuing bonds at the present time 
for the purpose of rehabilitating 
obsolete plants. 


Several years ago a certain indus- 
trial engineer in Chicago strongly 
advised a west side manufacturer to 
have a survey made with a view 
toward rearranging and re-equip- 
ping the entire plant. 


“But where will we get the 
money ?” asked the manufacturer. 

“Any firm that has a good earn- 
ing record such as yours can raise 
money,” answered the industrial en- 
gineer. 


Misplaced Economy 


HE officials of the firm were 

opposed to raising money, and 
did a halfhearted, halfway job of re- 
equipping the plant. The result 
was that part of the plant was eff- 
cient and other parts of the plant 
were inefficient. 
later this company began to lose 
money, and has been just barely 
breaking even or losing money ever 
since. On account of its poor earn- 
ing record the past few years, it 
cannot borrow money today, nor 
can it raise money, and without 
money:the plant cannot be rehabili- 
tated, so the situation seems almost 
hopeless. 

Conditions are changing so rap- 
idly in many lines of business that 
the sales manager who is burdened 
with a plant that has a high produc- 
tion cost is licked before he begins 
his sales battle. The bigger and 
more desirable buyers today not 
only know their own business, but 
they know the business of the 
manufacturers from whom they 
buy, and they know what it costs 
to produce the merchandise they 
use. Some of the buyers for the 
big chain stores, the big mail order 
houses and larger department stores 
are experts in manufacturing 
processes having to do with the 
various lines of merchandise which 
they buy. Not only do they know 

(Continued on page 258) 
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The second year. 
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One of the features of the Ely & Walker merchandising course for retailers is a series of practical lessons in show card writing. 


Ely & Walker’s Dealer Help Plan 
Really Helps the Dealer 


N every hand 
we are hearing 
heated discus- 


sions about “What Fu- 
ture the Jobber?” and 
the conclusions are sel- 
dom optimistic. This 
dismal outlook is only 
logical, for most jobbers 
are forever hearing the 
same song: “Why buy 
from you when I can buy dircet 
and save the middleman’s profit?” 


Our condition, on the other 
hand, is not only satisfactory, but 
the future appears to be even 
more so. We are steadily in- 
creasing the number of our ac- 
counts and the volume of busi- 
ness from them. It is seldom that 
our dealers ask us, “Why buy 
from you when I can buy direct 
and save the middleman’s profit?” 
There is a reason why they 
should and do buy from us, and 
because most of them are familiar 
With it, competition has been 
gteatly reduced. 


SALES MANAGEMENT , 


Merchandising Methods 


By J. H. JONES 


Vice-President and Sales Manager, Ely & Walker Dry 


Goods Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


Today, quality, service, and 
price are not the sum and total of 
a vendor’s sales tools. He needs 
stronger leverage than that 
whether he be manufacturer or 
jobber. And the modern lever 
which is jacking up sales is 
dealer help. 

No longer is it sufficient for a 
company to sell a merchant a bill 
of goods, give him the right price, 
and see that he gets prompt serv- 
ice. In fact, when these three 
steps are executed, the sale has 
only begun, for unless he shows 
the merchant how to move those 
goods off his shelves, the dealer 
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St. Louis Wholesalers Put New Life «alls it high pressure 
Into the Jobbing Business by Show- 
ing Merchants How to Improve T heir 


selling and_ scratches 
that company’s name off 
his list. Hence, as we 
interpret the new order 
of merchandising, if the 
dealer gets quick turn- 
over and fair profit on 
our goods, the original 
price to him is a second- 
ary consideration. And 
thus, buying-direct competition 
has been shoved clear to the back- 
ground so far as we are concerned. 
Our Merchants’ Service De- 
partment is the particular lever 
which is jacking up our sales. It 
is different from any service bu- 
reau I have seen in this respect: 
Instead of preparing merchandis- 
ing helps as an auxiliary to spe- 
cial sales that we are launching, 
we prepare them at the dealer’s 
request when he is launching spe- 
cial sales plans of his own. In 
other words, we help him when, 
as, and if he needs help—not when 
we may decide that he needs help. 
(Continued on page 228) 
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A. Dartnell Reporter Hobnobs With 
Inland Empire Farmers 


Excellent Wheat Crops and Diver- 

sification Put the Pacific Northwest 

Territory in the Limelight from the 
Sales Manager’s Stand point 


BOUT 3 seven 
o'clock one even- 
ing in mid - July 


we—H. P. McAllister of 
the Pacific - Northwest 
Farm Trio, Bill Child of 
the Spokane Spokesman- 
Review and I—drove up By 
to the farm home of 
George Huffman, Jr., who lives in 
Lincoln County, Washington, 
about a mile from the little 
town of Davenport. I had 
been instructed by the 
editor to go into the “In- 
land Empire” and find 
out what farmers 
there were thinking 
about. We stopped 
at th Huffman 
home because it 
seemed to be espe- 
cially ty pical of 
farm homes in the 
Davenport section. 
Mr. Huffman 
had just finished 
eating his supper 
and was preparing 
to help his older 
son milk the ten 
Holstein cows in 
the barn nearby. 
“We're a_ little 
rushed this eve- 
ning,” he said, “be- 
cause my wife and 
the two small chil- 
dren took the car 
and drove -to Spo- 
kane to the circus. 
That left my older boy and myself 
to do all the work around the house ; 
but of course I’ve got plenty of time 
to talk with you.” Mr. Huffman’s 
farm is about forty miles from 
Spokane. He explained that he 
and his family often drive to the 
city to attend shows in the even- 
ing. “As you see, the road's 
paved, and we can make it in a 
little over an hour,” he added. 
Mr. Huffman is a wheat farmer. 
He has been living in Lincoln 
County nearly all his life, but 
bought the farm he now owns 
about five years ago in order to 


RUEL McDANIEL 


Photos 
Courtesy the 
Pacific Northwest 
Farm Trio 


get nearer a good school. He 
owns 400 acres of land, which is 
planted in wheat, barley 
and oats. He says that he 
will get an average of twen- 
ty-five bushels of wheat to 
the acre this year. 

“Things are looking mighty 
good to wheat farmers 
around here this year,” he 
declared, “although we have 


This is the “Lettuce Special” 
fast express on a farm near 
Monroe, Washington 
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it due us. Wheat farming 
hasn't been so profitable 
the last three or four 
years. The yield has been 
off and the price too un- 
certain. And another 
thing—we wheat farmers 
have been going too strong 
with wheat. Last winter 


I had to haul hay thirteen miles 
in below zero weather, in order to 
feed my cattle. I went so wild 
about wheat that I didn’t try 

to grow my own feed. 


Most of my neighbors did 
the same thing. But this 
year we're profiting 
by our lesson. I've 
got enough barley 
and oats to feed my 


Not only the cows are 
contented; the in- 
come made _ possible 
by a herd like this 
makes contented farm- 
ers, who can enjoy 
payday every day 
from the sales of milk 
and cream 


cows till hay-time next year, and 
most of my neighbors are raising 
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their own feed along with their 
regular crops.” 

“And we're learning to divers- 
ify too. Those ten milk cows you 
see around the barn have been 
paying my living expenses for a 
long time. I don’t know what 
we would have done last year 
without them. Now that we will 
make money on wheat this year, 
we're going to keep our heads and 
see that we do not put all our 
eggs in one basket again, just be- 
cause wheat is good. No sir!” 

In traveling more than 1,000 
miles in the sections of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho and Montana 
that snuggle down between the 
Cascade Mountains on the west 
and the Rockies on the east, and 
extending down into northeastern 
Oregon and _ northern Idaho, 
comprising the “Inland Em- 
pire” of the northwest, I found 
a dominant crop in each distinct 
section; but I found, also, that 
the average farmer is diversify- 
ing more ‘and more, as are Mr. 
Huffman and his neighbors. 
They have learned through 
years of experience, some of 
which were painful, that it is 
more profitable in the long run 
to make a smaller profit every 
year than a “killing’’ one year 
and stand a chance 
of a failure the next. 
Diversification means 
not only that these 
farmers have money 
every year, but that 
thy have some 
money every month 
of the year as well. 

Mr. Huffman has 
pay-day every day, 
because he oper- 
ates his own milk 
route around Dav- 
enport, besides sell- 
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ing some milk to a Spokane 
creamery. He has a _ Primrose 
separator, which is operated elec- 
trically, as is also an International 
Harvester water pump which sup- 
plies water to his home and barns. 
He has electricity in his home and 
says he is going to wire his barns 
this fall. He has an aerial in- 
stalled, ready to hook up the new 
radio set he says he expects to 
buy after his wheat is sold. All 
his houses are painted, but need 
a new coat, which he is planning 
to give them when harvest is 
over. He has a Twin City 12-20 
tractor for breaking his land. 
Because of the best wheat crop 
this section has seen in years, it 
is difficult to write of the farmers 
and the opportunities of selling to 
them without making the infor- 


Picking apples in Yakima County. 

These fruit growers insure themselves 

against crop failures. or low prices 

with herds of. cattle and flocks of 

chickens which pay living expenses, 

leaving the — from fruit largely 
“velvet” 
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mation sound like Chamber of 
Commerce propaganda. Not only 
are the crops good, but the prices 
are satisfactory, not only for 
wheat but also for dairy products 
and fruits. Because of conditions 
being more favorable this year 
than for many years past, farm- 
ers are contemplating many im- 
provements in their homes and in 
their methods of farming. This 
means a favorable market for a 
variety of products. Paint is one. 
Although nine out of ten houses 
and barns are painted, almost that 
ratio need a fresh coat of paint; 
and dealers in the Inland Empire 
are going to do a big business 
this Fall. Red is the prevailing 
color for barns and out-houses, 
while white is the preferred color 
for homes. | 
Two things especially 
impressed me with the 
intelligence and prog- 
ress of farmers 
in this section. 
In the first 


A potato digger at work; 

machinery is replacing labor 

wherever possible, and the 

Dartnell reporter found 

many evidences of renewed 

interest in tractor buying in 
the Inland Empire 


place, I did not meet a 
single ‘calamity howler” 
on my entire trip. Every 
farmer with whom I 
talked spoke with en- 
thusiasm about the out- 
look at the present time. 
In the second place, I 
did not see a single house 
adorned with lightning- 
rods! Farmers are 
spending their money for 
automobiles, radios and tractors in- 
stead. 

The section of northeastern 
Washington is the seat of an 
ideal diversified farming plan. 
Here farms are comparatively 
small. The country is rugged, 
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The wheat farmers are looking forward to real prosperity once more, with 
bumper crop to be harvested 


with numerous narrow valleys, 
many of them under irrigation, 
given over to crops, and the low 
mountains supplying grazing for 
cattle and sheep. J. W. Neely who 
lives in Stevens County not far 
from the village of Cheweloh is 
typical of the leaders in this dis- 
trict. 


We did not find Mr. Neely at 
home, but his housekeeper whose 
family has been a part of the 
Neely household for years, was 
out in the yard watering the 
shrubbery and lawn, the water 
coming by pressure through a 
'100-foot rubber hose. She told 
us that Mr. Neely owned 160 
acres of land, every acre of which 
was under irrigation. This year 
he has 80 acres in wheat which 
is making 35 bushels to the acre. 
He seeded 35 acres in alfalfa this 
spring, and the rest of the farm 
is given over to hay crops, fruits 
and vegetables, with enough pas- 
turage for cattle and sheep. 

“How do you like your radio?” 
I asked the housekeeper, notic- 
ing an aerial, 


Plenty Electric Power 


“We don’t have one now. We 
bought a receiving set last win- 
ter, but for some reason it would 
not work very well. The sales- 
man said it was because of our 
neighbor’s electric brooder; but 
I think he just used that as an 
excuse. We're going to buy a 
new one this Fall. . . . Oh yes, 
we have electric lights in the 
home and barn too. We get 
power from the high-line that 
comes through town. We would 
not do without electricity. We 
have an electric washing machine 
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and a vacuum cleaner, as well as 
our electric water system.” 

We could hear someone play- 
ing a piano in the house. The 
housekeeper said that Mr. Neely 
had no intention of selling either 
his piano or phonograph when 
he bought the new radio. 

Mr. Neely will raise 100 tons of 
hay this year, some of which he 
will sell. The remainder he will 
feed to his 280 head of sheep and 
to thoroughbred milk cows, 
which supply all the milk and 
butter the family needs. This 
spring the farm sold 2,000 baby 
Rhode Island chicks at 20 cents 
apiece. The family has all the 
eggs and chickens needed, and 
sells some. 


A Year-Round Income 


In the same county, near Val- 
ley, we visited the farm of John 
L. Smith, who raises enough 
grain to have a big pay-day in 
August and who depends upon 
a herd of Holsteins for a year- 
round income. When we were 
there he was milking eight cows 
three times a day. The cows 
produced an average of 80 gal- 
lons of milk daily, most of which 
is sold to Spokane creameries as 
whole milk. Mr. Smith grows 
all his own feed. He has an enor- 
mous red barn, which he fills by 
the aid of an electric hay hoist. 
The barn as well as the home is 
wired throughout, electricity be- 
ing furnished by the power line 
that runs in front of the house. 

He uses one Page electric 
milker. We asked one of the 
milkers how he liked the ma- 
chine. He said, “Oh, it’s all right. 
The only thing is, it is a lot of 


good prices in prospect and a 


trouble to hook up and unhook. 
I’d about as soon milk by hand.” 
Which impressed me with the 
fact that the salesman of any sort 
of farm machinery is wise if he 
sells the farm hands as well as 
the farmer himself when he ob- 
tains an order for labor-saving 
machinery. It seemed to me that 
there was a little resentment on 
the part of milkers in this sec- 
tion for fear (apparently) that 
electric milkers were going to 
throw them out of a job. 

The average farmer who owns 
his own home in this section, and 
I found very few renters, has one 
or more men working for him at 
least a part of the year. In my 
estimation it is highly important 
that these “hired-hands,” as they 
are called, be sold on whatever 
labor-saving equipment the farm- 
er buys. The men should be 
shown how the equipment will 
help them as well as the farmer. 
Their opinions materially influ- 
ence the farmer regarding ma- 
chinery, because they use it more 
than he does himself. 


An Inviting Market 


The Inland Empire offers a 
wonderful market for all kinds of 
electrical appliances and machin- 
ery. It is true that many farmers 
have already bought, but the mar- 
ket has been barely scratched. 
According to recent government 
figures, 55 per cent of the farm 
homes in the State of Washing- 
ton are wired for electricity. Be- 
cause of the extremely low power 
rate, possibly a result of an over- 
abundance of cheap water powef 
in the state, farmers will continue 

(Continued on page 250) 
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Advertising as a Market Finder 


HE oil industry has 
a term which might 


well be applied to 
this article. When a pro- 
ducing company goes 
prospecting for oil in ter- 
ritories not yet “proved,” 


it is known as “wild- By 


catting.”” Wild-catting is 

the most speculative fea- 

ture of the whole oil industry. 
Nevertheiess, it is its very founda- 
tion. Without wild-catting, and 
without the willingness to spend 
millions of dollars a year without 
the least guarantee of return, there 
would be no oil industry today suffi- 
cient to feed our automobiles with 
our daily gasoline. Every large 
producing organization knows in 
advance that it will get its quota of 
“dry holes,” with no penny of sal- 
vage for its expenditures, but it 
accepts that fore-ordained fact as 
one of the conditions surrounding 
its business. It earns its rewards 
from its successes and doesn’t ex- 
pect to be right all of the time. 


Wildcatting for Markets 


]* general sales-work the wild- 
catting—the search for new cus- 
tomers and markets where no 
orders are yet flowing in—is dele- 
gated almost wholly to salesmen. 
The purpose of this article is to sug- 
gest—with supporting evidence— 
that advertising can be more largely 
utilized for this prospecting. 

An advertising manager and the 
plan manager from his advertising 
agency were lunching one noon, five 
years ago preparatory to going into 
executive session over the following 
year’s program. 

Said the advertising manager, 
“Perhaps it’s just a weakness of 
human nature but I admit that I am 
yearning for some sort of novelty 
in next year’s plan. Our plan is 
sound and I know it, but I can’t 
help but wonder if it isn’t getting 
to be a little too cut-and-dried—the 
same publications year after year, 
moderate increases here and there 
and that’s all. I admit that I am 
in the humor to experiment a bit.” 

Said the plan. manager, “Have 
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How the Speculative Investment of 

a Small Share of the Budget for 

“Prospecting” May Lead to the Dis- 
covery of Lucrative New Markets 


MORGAN PP. 


you ever stopped to think that there 
is one thing you are always prod- 
ding your salesmen to do which you 
aren't doing yourself? You tell 
them in bulletins every so often that 
they are falling down on their re- 
sponsibilities if they stick to their 
established trade and obvious pros- 
pects and never attempt to break 
new ground. What you criticize in 
them is exactly the policy you are 
following in your advertising. It 
has never seemed to me wholly 
logical for a manufacturer to count 
on his salesmen to do missionary 
work and never utilize any of his 
advertising budget for the same 
purpose,” 

Said the advertising manager, 
“That may be a hard doctrine to 
get the president to approve, but I 
think you're right and I’ll go behind 
anything that you can sell me on. 
What’s in your mind?” 


A Good Gamble 


ITH that invitation the agen- 

cy man told how he had noted 
on a previous month’s sales-record 
a sale to an industry which, so far 
as he knew, had never before been 
represented there, that he had done 
a little investigating and found out 
three things—first, that the need for 
the advertised article was general 
throughout the industry; second, 
that the prospective customers were 
located in almost every case far 
from the usual routes of the manu- 
facturer’s salesmen and the market, 
therefore, would be an expensive 
one for personal cultivation; third, 
that an adequate advertising pro- 
gram to this market would require 
approximately 8 per cent additional 
in the next year’s budget. “I can’t 
recommend it if it means the cur- 
tailment of other work,” he con- 
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cluded, “but it’s the best 
gamble I know of as an 
extra.” 

The proposal was sub- 
mitted, approved and put 
into action. Within a short 
time sales began to mate- 
rialize. Today, that par- 
ticular manufacturer has a 
virtual monopoly in this 
market, due simply to the fact that 
his company alone, out of a group 
of eight competitors, has asked for 
the business. His type of equip- 
ment has_ replaced out-of-date 
methods but the market itself ap- 
parently remains hidden from his 
rivals. Even today his salesmen do 
not attempt missionary work in this 
market, simply following up in- 
quiries as they develop from the 
publication advertising. 

No—the name of the manufac- 
turer and the identity of the market 
are not going to be disclosed. That 
trade secret was purchased with 
that first experimental 8 per cent 
and will remain a secret until un- 
covered by some competitor more 
alert than the others. 


Pathfinding With Advertising 


ATHFINDING with advertis- 

ing is a procedure actually far 
less expensive than it sounds. The 
difference between it and the same 
effort made by salesmen is that the 
cost of one is out in the open, is 
spot-lighted first in the advance 
cost-sheets of the advertising plan 
and then re-appears each month on 
invoices for payment, while the 
other is a “blind cost” lumped into 
the aggregate of salesmen’s salaries 
and traveling expenses. Only the 
most elaborately subdivided records 
of selling cost ever disclose the true 
cost of missionary sales-work, ex- 
cept when that duty is taken off the 
shoulders of the regular men and 
assigned to representatives em- 
ployed for that special purpose. 

If both methods were subjected 
to equal publicity, there would be a 
far larger volume of “missionary 
advertising,” of advertising em- 
ployed to seek out and test new 
markets, than there is today. 

Another manufacturer whose 
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plant is not many miles from that 
of the central figure of the fore- 
going story has worked out a some- 
what different application of the 
same basic idea. 


His major markets are very 
clearly defined and each has its one 
or two dominating publications 
which he uses consistently year-in- 
and-year-out without any particular 
worry over the inquiries they create. 
He knows that these markets are 
being intensively cultivated by his 
men, 


In addition to these, however, he 
allocates a portion of his budget 
each year to purchase space in at 
least one magazine of diversified 
circulation. The inquiries which re- 
sult from this space he watches 
with the closest attention. When a 
“freak inquiry” develops into a sale 
and the explanation is not clear, he 
makes it a point to find out why, 
either by correspondence or by in- 
structing a salesman to call and re- 
port. When any minor market 
shows unusual activity or buying 
interest, he makes a note of it, bul- 
letins the news to his salesmen and 
often launches an immediate direct 
mail drive. 


Following Freak Inquiries 


ROM “freak inquiries” he has 

more than once been tipped off 
to worth-while sales-opportunities 
which would otherwise have been 
missed — sometimes because the 
spurt was necessarily short-lived 
and limited to one locality, at other 
times because the buying developed 
away from his salesmen’s routes 
and would have been concealed 
from him, had it not been for his 
advertising wild-catting. Each time 
that such a situation arises he is in 
a peculiarly advantageous position 
to capitalize it because he is almost 
always the only manufacturer who 
has the information early enough 
to cash in on it in a considerable 
way and hence he gets the business 
with little opposition. 


It is a wise sales-manager who 
keeps an eye peeled for the freak 
sale, whether it shows up in his own 
business or whether he hears that 
a competitor has made it, and 
promptly investigates what is be- 
hind it. Ten years ago a manufac- 
turer in a certain technical line 
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printed a catalog and, on a closing 
page, included a list of satisfied, 
regular customers. In due time a 
copy reached the president of a 


competitive company. He read the, 


list of users and wrinkled his fore- 
head. Three of the names listed 
were in a field which, to the best 
of his knowledge, had no use for 


The Man 
On the Cover 


ALESMAN, sales agent, 

agency instructor, instruc- 
tor of the sales school, district 
manager, and assistant general 
manager, of the National Cash 
Register Company, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager of 
the International Time Record- 
ing division of the International 
Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, and vice-president and 
general manager of the Day- 
ton Scale Company, is the rec- 
ord of Joseph E. Rogers, whose 
| portrait adorns the cover for 
| this issue. 


Mr. Rogers, in association 
with Frank H. Woods, John B. 
Russell, and Perley Morse, 
recently bought the Addresso- 
graph Company of Chicago. 
Mr. Rogers was made president 
and general manager. 


- Ps 

For the past two years, Mr, 
Rogers has been associated 
with the Addressograph Com- 
pany and since the retirement 
of Mr. Duncan, one of the 
founders, he has been acting 
president. 


Mr. Rogers is proud to be 
numbered among the success- 
ful executives who received 
their early training under the 
late J. H. Patterson, founder 
of the National Cash Register 
Company. 


the article in question. Promptly he 
wrote his representative nearest the 
plants named to make a scouting 
trip and report his findings. The 
salesman did as instructed, found 
that a change of process had opened 
up a new market which his product 
fitted better than the established 
article. The field was limited but 
worth winning. Within two years 
the scout salesman, backed by in- 
tensive direct mail, had won first 
position in it. 

Quite often market-finding ad- 
vertising has surprising results. 
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A manufacturer of building ma- 
terials a few years ago developed 
a new specialty which possessed 
most optimistic possibilities. Since 
its market was slightly different 
from that of its established lines, 
two new magazines were given 
the advertising responsibility and 
the salesmen were armed with sell- 
ing data and told to cultivate the 
new field. Little happened the first 
season—results barely kept pace of 
expenses. The second year the copy 
appeal was changed and strength- 
ened and the salesmen again urged 
to push the specialty. A sales-gain 
was made but it had become appar- 
ent that the men were out of sym- 
pathy with an article which took so 
much time from their leaders with 
so little result in volume. That year, 
however, showed that one certain 
advertisement was a very profitable 
producer of the best grade of in- 
quiries, inquiries which could be 
closed by mail without taking a 
salesman’s time. 


The Risks of Pioneering 


ODAY, the salesmen give little 
time to the added specialty. The 
hard-working advertisement is_ in- 
serted month after month—(varia- 
tions or “improvements” invariably 
curtail inquiries)—and pays out 
consistently, so that the disappoint- 
ing newcomer to the line has estab- 
lished itself as an absolutely de- 
pendable profit-maker, even though 
its contribution toward annual divi- 
dends never mounts to a high total. 
No one will deny that great re- 
wards have been paid those indi- 
viduals and peoples who have faced 
the costs and the risks of explora- 
tion, pioneering, scientific research 
and experiment and all other activi- 
ties which call for departure from 
beaten ruts and established paths— 
yet when most of us are asked to 
share in such ventures, we immedi- 
ately harden ourselves to resist the 
intrusion of such harebrained sug- 
gestions. 

That is what will happen to most 
recommendations that advertising 
be utilized to find new markets. 
Secause results cannct be promised, 
they will be rejected. Nevertheless, 
it is my conviction that scores of 
advertising budgets would be in a 
healthier condition if they showed 
5 per cent resolutely set aside for 
“exploration, experiment and mar- 
ket-testing.” 
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The Ringling Brothers and Barnum and Bailey Circus is probably the most widely advertised 


thing in the world 


When the Advertiser Wants to Cut 
His Appropriation 


¢4 are already 
oo too much 
advertising— 


I'm not sure it does us any 
good anyhow. We would 
not be interested in any 
more advertising of any 
kind.” 

Every advertising man 
has heard similar _ state- 
ments. No matter how little a man 
is spending for advertising, he 
thinks he is “spending too much.” 
He thinks everybody knows him, 
his line or his product. Because 
he sees all his own advertising and 
reads it with pride and interest, he 
thinks everybody else is equally 
familiar with it. 

No organization knows _ the 
fallacy of this theory as well as the 
owners of the Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum and Bailey Circus. 
They operate the greatest individual 
advertising organization on earth, 
and probably their show is the best 
advertised thing in the world—that 
Is, it is the best advertised in any 
given city just prior to its arrival 
in town. 

How much the commercial adver- 
tiser and the circus have in common, 
nobody knows, but let us consider 
it for a moment. The circus has 
a very definite sales problem. It 
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Advertised 


must induce about twenty thousand 
people a day to ride from half a 
mile to twenty miles to visit the 
circus and spend money for tickets. 
The actual seating capacity is some- 
thing like 12,000, with two per- 
formances daily. 

This seating capacity is the cir- 
cus’ quota, just as the factory cap- 
acity is often the sales manager’s 
quota. The circus cannot have 
“distribution,” for it can be in but 
one place at a time. Its customers 
must come to it. 

Now let us consider the problems 
of the circus in Chicago. The “big 
show” visits Chicago every summer, 
playing in Grant Park under can- 
vas for nine days, or eighteen per- 
formances. Its problem is to spread 
the news of the coming of the cir- 
cus so well that about 20,000 people 
a day will buy a ticket to see the 
show. 

It must convince the public that 
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of Commercial Adver- 
tising Methods with Circus Methods 
Shows that Most Products Are Under- 


the circus is worth seeing, 
impress the date and place 
on the public mind, reiterat- 
ing it so often that there 
will be no mistake, for once 
the circus has moved on to 
another stand, its last 
chance for a “sale” is gone. 

To accomplish this task 
the circus employs 100 to 
125 advance men in one capacity 
or another. There are advance 
scouts who take the road early in 
the season to make the preliminary 
“market investigation.” These men 
report on business conditions, em- 
ployment, crop conditions, cost of 
license, lots, and other essentials for 
the circus. From these reports, 
which are compared with “sales 
records” (attendance records) for 
the past thirty years, a tentative 
route is made up. This route may 
be changed at the last minute, de- 
pending on floods, strikes, crops or 
a dozen other things. 

When the advance crew arrives 
in town, it is several weeks in ad- 
vance of the circus. Newspaper 
contracting agents are the first to 
come. These men make advertis- 
ing contracts and “plant” the pub- 
licity stories, announcing the com- 
ing of the big show. Shortly after 
the first contracting agents visit 
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town the advance car number one 
arrives. This car is manned by 
billposters, bannermen, lithograph- 
ers, and program men. About 
thirty men live in and work from 
this car. 

Just ahead of this carload of 
men and advertising material there 
is what is known as the “opposition 
brigade,” or flying crew of picked 
men who put up banners, and 
posters which generally read “Wait 
for The Big Show, Coming 
Soon.” This crew operates 
in competition with advertis- 
ing crews of rival circuses 
or attractions, and is used to 
cripple the billing of rival 
attractions. Just behind ad- 
vance car number one is an- 
other special crew of opposi- 
tion men. 


of outdoor advertising, 100,000 six- 
teen page booklets are distributed 
by a circular distributing company 
engaged for the purpose. All the 
time this advertising is going on, 
the newspaper advertising appears 
daily in addition to considerable 
publicity matter consisting of pic- 
tures and stories furnished the 
newspaper in advance of the open- 
ing date. 

When the circus arrives, the 


No stone is left unturned to keep 
the public advised as to the date and 
place of the circus visit. Every 
feature of the circus is advertised. 
For example, there are more than 
sixty styles of posters, ranging in 
size from a quarter sheet to a big 
stand of twenty-eight sheets. Each 
design is carried in a great assort- 
ment of sizes, so that the en- 
tire wall of a big building can be 
covered with a vast array of 
posters of various sizes, each 
poster calling attention to 
some special feat ure—the 
lady gymnast, the sacred 
white elephant, the trained 
horses, the lions, _ tigers, 
giraffes and monkeys, the 
bareback riders, hippodrome 


aerial artists. 


races, high school horses, and 


Eight 
About a week after the . Much of this paper is de- In this 
first advance car, comes the Bae ; 
= signed over each year, al- 
second car of men and ad- ORIENTAL FURNITURE 
“ns : RUGS though some of the type 
vertising material. The crew CURTAINS : if 
FURNITURE stands and certain of the pic- 
on this second car finishes up . 
: eee eae ne See torial stands are used over 
the tacking of banners, and —_ 


posting, hangs the _ litho- 
graphs in store windows, 
tacks cards, and repairs any 
and all damage to the pos- 
ters put up by the first crew. 


100,000 Posters 
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and over again each year, but 
at the start of every season 
there is a goodly assortment 
of posters and banners which 
are entirely new. 


The Advance Crew 


K 


By the time the advertis- Every stand of paper of sold t 
ing work is completed for banners is liberally sprinkled think: 
the nine days’ stay in Chi- with dates, ranging in size “weel 
cago, the various crews will from a quarter sheet to a dealer 
have tacked more than 12,- sixteen sheet “bull date.” the ci 
000 sheets of muslin ban- ‘Paper is shipped daily from hind 
ners. A sheet is the unit of the lithographing houses di- retica 
measurement for all outdoor rect to the advance cars. Is CO 
display, and is a piece of In smaller cities the ad- ager 
paper or cloth approximately vance crews are sent into all the d 
twenty-eight by forty-two the surrounding towns. The will f 
inches. In addition to the “i fpr gins 9 oe rg gird go Raa treomnges Ped executives in charge of bill- dow 
12,000 sheets or banners, circus is advertised. ing the circus use huge state tising 
more than 100,000 sheets of maps showing all the main their 
posters are pasted on walls, fences, | newspapers “cover” it, and run roads out of each city. These maps quant 
poster boards and all other similar news stories, and many photographs _— are marked up in advance, showing Th 
exposed surfaces large enough to of the strange animals and feature how far out the billing is to extend so of 
hold as much as one sheet of paper. attractions. All the posters on the oneachroad. All billing is done by tives 

One- and three-sheet posters on elevated boards are changed to read crews of two men each working Some 
the elevated platforms are used and “now” instead of the opening date from automobiles rented for the Way ¢ 
some space on special lighted displayed on the first set of posters. | purpose in each town. By the time Ina: 
poster boards is also used. Street During the engagement all man- __ the circus arrives in town, more than adver 
after street from the downtown dis- _ner of stunts will be put on to get 100 advance men each will have ager 
trict to the city limits are “litho- publicity. The clowns will visit done his bit towards making known store 
graphed” with dated posters hung children’s hospitals, the newsboys the day and date of the circus visit. about 
in show windows, and in empty will be entertained free, and various Compare this advertising with the every 
store windows. performers will pose for special ordinary commercial campaign. In- little 

Not content with this vast array newspaper pictures. (Continued on page 255) All 
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Eight hundred and two requests for display materials were received by the Kimlark Rug Company for use during Kimlark Week. 
In this window of the Ransom Dry Goods Company of Coshocton, Ohio, the pirate ship was operated electrically so as to toss 
back and forth upon the waves 


Has the “Week” Idea Been Worked 
to Death in Merchandising? 


VER so often any 
5 sales manager who 

sells a line that is 
sold through retail stores 
thinks of having a special 
“week” when all his 
dealers, in all parts of 
the country, will get be- 
hind the line and push it. Theo- 
retically when one of these weeks 
is contemplated, the sales man- 
ager figures that he can get all 
the dealers excited so that they 
will put in special store and win- 
dow displays, use special adver- 
tising in the local newspapers (at 
their own expense) and sell a vast 
quantity of merchandise. 

The week idea has been worked 
so often that many sales execu- 
tives feel that it is done to death. 
Some store owners feel the same 
way about it—at least so it seems. 
Ina recent talk before a group of 
advertising men the sales man- 
ager of a Detroit department 
store said that there were now 
about 300 special “weeks” for 
every year, and that his store took 
little stock in them. 


All of which is true—already 


SALES M 


“No,” 


Answers Paul Bishop, Sales 
Manager, the Kimlark Rug Company, 
Who Has Just Completed a Success- 

ful National Kimlark Week 


we have “Eat a Persimmon 
Week,” “Clean Your Teeth 
Week,” “Give Your Wife a Box 
of Candy Week,” and a “Be Kind 
to the Janitor Week”—and good- 
ness only knows how many other 
different weeks. 


But in spite of all these 
“weeks,” Paul R. Bishop, sales 
manager of the Kimlark Rug 
Company, is convinced that Na- 
tional Kimlark Week was a good 
sales maker for his company’s 
line. National Kimlark Week 
was held the week of April 25. 
The total cost was $2,000 and 802 
dealers ordered special material 
for use this week. This is almost 
exactly half of the company’s 
dealers who have purchased one 
or more rugs in the past year. 


The advertising used in news- 
papers and paid for by the dealers 
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cost more than the total 
cost of the special “week.” 
Many dealers sold their 
entire stocks of Kimlark 
rugs during this one 
week. Others sold more 
than during any other 
week of the year. It 
gave the salesmen something new 
to talk about, and induced many 
dealers to devote entire windows 
to Kimlark rugs. Many of these 
dealers had never featured more 
than one rug in their show win- 
dow. 


When Mr. Bishop began think- 
ing of Kimlark week, he wrote all 
his salesmen (this was in Novem- 
ber, 1926) and asked them to sug- 
gest a date and make any sales 
suggestions which occurred to 
them. Letters were also written 
to prominent dealers asking when 
the conditions were best for such 
a week, and also asking for sug- 
gestions. 

The majority of the dealers and 
salesmen agreed that the week of 
April 25 was best. Early in Jan- 
uary Mr. Bishop engaged a win- 
dow display expert to make up 
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two special windows and _ photo- 
graph them. These photographs 
were used in announcing the 
“week” in “Kimlark Chirps,” the 
company house organ. 

After carefully checking over 
all the suggestions sent in by the 
salesmen and dealers, details of 
the “week” were planned early in 
January. It was decided to offer 
$100 to the store salesman who 
sold the most rugs during Kim- 
lark Week. 

Another hundred dollars was 
offered to the display man who 
submitted a photograph of the 
best window display for the 
“week.” Fifty dollars was given 
to the writer of the best original 
newspaper advertisement inserted 
during Kimlark Week. 


“Week” Brings Results 


With this much settled, Mr. 
Bishop sent his plans to a num- 
ber of sales executives in other 
lines of business. Most of these 
men were personal friends of his 
with whom he constantly ex- 
changes sales ideas and methods. 
From these executives he gleaned 
several helpful ideas. A _ broad- 
side was then prepared, giving 
complete details of the special 
week, and sent to dealers and 
salesmen. The broadside was a 
combination of the best ideas 
contained in the letters sent by 
way of suggestion to the home 
office, and therefore obtained the 
personal interest of all dealers 
and salesmen who had submitted 
their suggestions. It also de- 
scribed completely how Kimlark 
rugs are made, from the time the 
fiber is cut from the forests to the 
finished and inspected product. 

Results of the “week” are best 
described by the dealers’ letters 
sent to Mr. Bishop in the weeks 
following the campaign. A Los 
Angeles dealer obtained an order 
for eighteen large rugs to be 
placed in a clubroom as a result 
of his window display. Another 
offered a Kimlark rug as a prize 
in a “Better Homes” exhibit and 
concentrated customers’ attention 
on “Kimlark Week” in this man- 
ner. A dealer in Mattoon, IIli- 
nois, sold fourteen large rugs dur- 
ing the week, using his window 
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display as an advertising medium. 

An interesting feature in the 
stimulation of salesmen’s interest 
were the letters sent to them 
starting January I and continuing 
at weekly intervals through the 
months preceding the campaign. 
The January 31 letter announced 
the date of “Kimlark Week” and 
advised the salesmen to urge their 
dealers to order their display ma- 
terial early and to check up stocks 
and get them filled in. Follow- 
ing this was a package to sales- 
men containing 500 Kimlark 
labels to place on display in deal- 
ers’ stores, on windows, or the 
rear glass of automobiles. Febru- 
ary 23 a letter was mailed nam- 
ing the salesmen who had sent’in 
the largest number of dealer re- 
quests for display material. April 
28, near the close of the week of 
the contest, the letter to salesmen 
thanked them for their co-opera- 
tion in making the campaign a 
success and suggested they go 
back to their dealers and get their 
fill-in orders, as no doubt their 
stocks would be low and their en- 
thusiasm high. 


A study of the “Kimlark Week,” 
as operated by this company, 
shows the following points which 
contributed to the success of their 
brief campaign: 


1. The company began plan- 
ning the campaign at least six 
months ahead of time. 


2. Suggestions were soiicited 
from both dealers and salesmen 
to insure a personal interest. 


3. Dealers were given a com- 
plete description of all contest 
details and a simple but concrete 
plan of operation was furnished. 


4, Every precaution was used 
to see that the plans were {fol- 
lowed through strictly on sched- 
ule. 


5. The plan was promoted 
systematically for weeks preced- 
ing the campaign—both to deal- 
ers and the company salesmen. 


6. Display material and dealer 
helps were ready for prompt dis- 
tribution upon request. 

7. Prizes were acknowledged 
promptly and the results used as 
a basis for good-will letters. 


A. B. P. Officers Entertained 
by Canadian Members 


ANADIAN members of The 
Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., were hosts to the officers and 
executive committee of the associa- 
tion at a meeting held in Toronto, 
July 15 and 16, at the invitation of 
Horace Hunter, vice president of 
the Maclean Publishing Company, 
acting for Lt. Colonel J. B. Maclean 
of that company as his representa- 
tive on the executive committee. 
Four Canadian publishing houses 
are A. B. P. members, and about 
thirty men of these four organiza- 
tions sat down to lunch with the 
executive committee and talked over 
the opportunity for developing the 
association. G. D. Davis, manager 
of the Maclean publications, acted 
as chairman. Acton Burrows, of 
Acton Burrows, Ltd., gave the 
toast to the association and J. H. 
Bragdon, president of the Associ- 
ated Business Papers, and F. M. 
Feiker, managing director, re- 
sponded to the toast. Mr. Bragdon 
M AN 


AGEMENT, 


expressed the appreciation of the 
members for the opportunity to be 
the guests of the Canadian pub- 
lishers and emphasized that  busi- 
ness publishers in both Canada and 
the United States are today meeting 
many of their problems in common, 
and developing a wider understand- 
ing of the use of advertising in the 
business press. Mr. Feiker supple- 
mented Mr. Bragdon’s remarks by 
a talk on the various programs now 
being carried out by The Associated 
Business Papers to forward a better 
understanding among advertisers, 
agencies, associations, colleges, and 
technical institutions, of the place 
and purpose of the 127 member 
publications now constituting the 
enrollment of the A. B. P. 


The Tubular Products Company 
of Southington, Connecticut, has ap- 
pointed Frank G. Morris Company, 
Inc., of. New York City, to direct 
its advertising. 
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Unsuspected Selling Angles in the — 
Wooden Container 


HE increasing inter- 
est in the package as 


a sales aid has 
brought forth, in recent 
months, some good sales- 
making ideas built about a 
wooden container. One of 
these ideas is a boxed set of 
six golf balls, as sold by the 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany. 

While the idea of packaging golf 
balls is in itself not new, that of 
packing them with the package as a 
premium, is. The U. S. balls were 
packed in a neat, substantial box of 
polished wood which makes an 
ideal cigarette box when it 
has been emptied. It is 
readily apparent that this 
new container idea makes 
golf balls more attractive 
than ever as gift merchan- 
lise. The gift box is pic- 
tured at the top of 
this page, while the 
complete box, as it 
ippears,.when 
packed with the 
balls, is shown at 
the bottom of the 
page, 

Another place 
Where the wooden 
box is coming into 
Prominent use is in 
Connection with the 
sale of small elec- 
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Box to Sales Advantage 


BRUCE 


trical products, fittings, parts for 
automobiles, tools, and similar types 
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One distinctly 
practical adapta- 
tion of the 
wooden box to 
sales purposes 
is pictured 
above. The gift 
box, embodying 
the premium 
idea, is well il- 
lustrated in the 
cigarette box 
packed with 
golf balls. 
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How the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, B. C. Ames Company, Sanford 
Mills, and Others Turned a Wooden 
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of merchandise which have 
no intrinsic beauty appeal 
or display value in them- 
selves. 

One of the most success- 
ful adaptations of the 
wooden box has been made 
by the B. C. Ames Com- 
pany of Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, manufacturers of 
micrometer dial gauges, bench 
lathes, and precision tools. In this 
case the container has helped the 
company to develop an entirely new 
market for their product. 

When Ames Cylinder gauges 
were manufactured for automobile 
factory consumption, very little 
thought was given to packaging the 
product, says I. R. Ames, vice presi- 
dent of the company. But when a 
steadily increasing demand from re- 
pair shops was experienced, and 
jobbers became interested in whole- 
saling the tool to the automobile 
trade, the company felt it necessary 
to work out some container idea. 

“Our first box,” Mr. Ames says, 
“was made of corrugated paste- 
board without any printing on the 
outside to designate the nature of 
its contents. We later had card- 
board boxes made which carried 
printing in three colors on the out- 
side, but which proved to be too 
weak in construction for satisfac- 
tory use. With an idea of supply- 
ing a permanent container, we de- 
cided to put out a wooden box with 
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hinged cover which should carry in- 
side the lid a pasted-in instruction 
sheet. These in turn, would be 
packed in a large container for ship- 
ment to the jobber. 

“This first box was of soft wood, 
having no paint or varnish or other 
attractive coating on the outside. 
Soon after it was used by custom- 
ers, it became smeared with grease 
and dirt. The box was long and 
narrow and the gauge was simply 
slipped inside without any attempt 
at arrangement. 

“Then the Ames cylinder gauge 
underwent a revision in design, one 


of the important changes being that 
we made the handle of equal length 
with the indicator part and rod to 
which the handle is threaded. This 
change offered us opportunity to 
shorten the length of the box by 
packing the gauge with handle de- 
tached instead of being fully as- 
sembled as had been our custom be- 
fore. 

“Savings were effected in the 
manufacture of the gauge which al- 
lowed a little more value to be added 
to the box, and we set about to pur- 
chase the most serviceable and at- 
tractive container possible. In order 
to obtain an attractive and perma- 
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nent finish, we learned that it would 
be necessary to use hard wood. 
Chestnut has a beautiful grain and 
takes a nice finish, which can be 
wiped clean after being handled by 
greasy hands. 

“The inside of the box was espe- 
cially designed to hold the gauge 
and the handle without allowing 
them to be shaken around. For less 
than a cent apiece, we added a de- 
calcomania to the outside of the top 
cover, which doubtless has been 
partially responsible for the suc- 
cessful appearance of the box. 

“These hardwood containers are 
now packed in individual corru- 
gated boxes which carry a three 
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color label on two ends. When job- 
bers order them in quantity, indi- 
vidual outfits are packed in a large 


corrugated container or wooden 
box, and jobbers have merely to re- 
move the individual boxes, attach 
their own label which carries their 
customer’s address, and place them 
in the mail without even wrapping 
the package in paper. 

“The sale of cylinder gauges has 


increased steadily from year to, 


year, and since it is a patented ar- 
ticle, very much in need in repair 
shops, we cannot be certain what 


? 
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portion of our present sales is due 
exclusively to the package we now 
offer. We do know, however, that 
we have experienced many favor- 
able reactions both from those who 
use and sell the Ames gauge. Fur- 
thermore our postmaster tells us we 
present the most attractive  ship- 
ments which are received at the lo- 
cal post office. We never have had 
a complaint about the boxes, but 
doubtless we would if we should 
attempt to return to one of the for- 
mer methods of packing.” 


One interesting point to be ob- 
served in connection with the use of 
wooden containers with a product 
similar to this, is that the manufac- 
turer, by providing a place where 
his product can be kept free from 
dust and dirt, and out of danger of 
damage from careless handling and 
tossing about a work bench, is actu- 
ally heading off complaints and pro- 
viding an insurance that his tool 
will receive the proper care to keep 
it in perfect working condition. A 
picture of the Ames container ap- 
pears on page 200. 


A Container That Displays 


When A. G. Spalding & Sons 
brought out a new game called 
“Golf Croquet,” they packed the 
wickets, starting posts, and _ balls 
used in playing, in a hinged, lock 
corner, basswood box, stained in 
colors, and bearing an attractive la- 
bel depicting the use of the set. 
Even though this was distinctly a 
summer sport requiring a green 
turf or smooth lawn, the company 
introduced the product at the holi- 
day season and promoted it as a 
gift item. 

In a number of cases the wooden 
container idea has been worked out 
so that it constitutes a counter dis- 
play. The Lincoln Brass works of 
Detroit, manufacturers of a line of 
compression fittings, tubes, coup- 
lings, etc., adopted a lock cornet, 
basswood box, size 1714x9'%x1%4 
inches, containing eighteen com- 
partments to hold various fittings. 
The cover of the box was a hinged 
affair with a hold-back, and on the 
inside of the cover was a label 
showing a picture of each part, stat- 
ing the price, and so placed that tt 
corresponded to the compartment 
containing the product illustrated. 

(Continued on page 260) 
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Costs Dropped and Sales Increased 
When We Cut 152 Brands to 5 


P TO 1913 our in- 
U dustry was not ac- 
quainted with 
what rightfully could be 
called a national brand of 
cigar. As a matter of fact, 
some of the most experi- 
enced men in the field con- 
tended that it would be 
impossible to build up 
and maintain a national 
brand. 

There were two reasons for this 
belief. Local competition with 
brands of limited distribution 
brought about the leadership, here 
of one cigar, there of another, 
manufactured by companies operat- 
ing more or less nationally. But 
there was another reason, a great 
deal more serious and more nearly 
fundamental, for the fact that no 
brand enjoyed leadership from coast 
to coast, from Canada to Mexico. 
The common idea fourteen or 
fifteen years ago was that the way 
to make the most profit out of a 
brand of cigars was to push it in 
the territories that responded to 
sales effort and then, when it had 
reached a big and profitable volume, 
to “milk”’ it. 


A “National” Cigar 


HE policy was short-sighted. 

True, it did yield: profits from 
the cheapened quality before the 
smoker learned that the cigar, and 
not his taste, had changed, but the 
practice was unfair to the customer, 
it created an immense waste of 
money and effort in the constant 
necessity for building up new mar- 
kets for new brands, and it kept any 
one cigar from enjoying truly na- 
tional and lasting popularity. 

Cast your mind back to some of 
the cigars you used to enjoy smok- 
ing, and ask yourself what became 
of them. You remember that they 
vanished, and that you had to hunt 
out some other brand that you 
would like, 

But in 1914 the General Cigar 
Company, then the United Cigar 
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By WILLIAM 


General Manager, General Cigar Company, 


MEN. F , 


As told to William Shaw 


New York City 


Manufacturing Company, adopted 
the policy of developing national 
brands. It was recognized that the 
smoking public responded to merit 
in a cigar, and it was agreed that 
if sufficient volume could be ob- 
tained to reduce selling costs, there 
would be profit in pushing a few 
cigars nationally, and maintaining 
their quality, even improving it if 
the volume made this possible. 

Robert Burns was the brand we 
selected on which to inaugurate this 
test. Its market was extended and 
strengthened in preparation for na- 
tional advertising, which was 
launched in 1916. In that year we 
spent $62,000 in the leading maga- 
zines. A little later we introduced 
White Owl into our national adver- 
tising. 

These two brands now represent 
more than one-half of this com- 
pany’s sales. 


Sales Grow Steadily 


UR start with Robert Burns 

and White Owl was so suc- 
cessful that we lost no time in sim- 
plifying our manufacturing, distrib- 
uting, selling and advertising tasks. 
We cut our 152 brands to five, and 
made each a nationally distributed 
cigar. 

As against a situation in this 
country wherein the total cigar con- 
sumption has remained practically 
unchanged for the past ten years, 
the unit sales of this company, be- 
cause our great reduction of brands 
has permitted us to center our total 
resources behind five names, have 
grown steadily since 1914, showing 
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What Happened When the General 


Cigar Company Concentrated Sales 
Efforts and Began to Advertise in 
Magazines and Newspapers 
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an increase each year. 

By way of illustration, 
for the period of 1920 to 
1925, inclusive, the sales 
increase on Robert Burns 
and White Owl was ap- 
proximately 42 per cent 
and 53 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

Simplifying our brand 
situation has made it 
possible to consolidate 
our manufacturing units in the in- 
terest of production control and 
efficiency. Formerly we had 
seventy-seven factories. Today we 
have forty-six factories and strip- 
ping plants, taking care of produc- 
tion very much greater than that 
for which we required half again as 
many when we were contending 
with a multiplicity of brands. 

It was necessary for us greatly 
to enlarge a number of our factory 
units when we cut the number from 
seventy-seven to forty-six, but the 
reduction in number could not have 
been nearly so sharp if we had tried 
to keep on with our cumbersome 
load of 152 brands. 

With our present facilities, 
operated at a sharp saving over the 
old cost, we not only are taking care 
of our present greatly increased 
production, but also are equipped 
to keep pace with further sales 
growth of the few brands we re- 
tained. 


Use Warehouse Service 


HE increase in sales has com- 
pelled us, in the interest of serv- 
ice to dealers, to increase the num- 
ber of our warehouses. That is one 
new expense we are only too glad 
to assume. We now have forty- 
eight warehouses in twenty-five dif- 
ferent cities, as against thirty-three 
in twenty-one cities, the situation a 
little more than four years ago. 
Formerly we had seventy-three re- 
tail demonstration stores in twenty- 
three different cities. Having served 
their missionary purpose among 
consumers, the majority of them 
have been discontinued. 
This great reduction in our manu- 
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facturing units, a direct result of 
our concentration on a few brands, 
has brought about an appreciable 
saving in overhead costs and a cor- 
responding increase in manufactur- 
ing efficiency all along the line. We 
have simplified our purchases and 
stocks of tobaccos, materials and 
containers, and have speeded up 
production tremendously by being 
able to give our attention every- 
where to the manufacturing of just 
a few brands of cigars. 

During the period of establishing 
these five brands nationally, maga- 
zines were a prime factor in our 
company’s advertising policy and a 
strong background of magazine ad- 
vertising has continually been main- 
tained. Since, however, competition 
is chiefly with brands of local im- 
portance only, and varies so largely 
in different territories, an increased 
proportion of the investment has of 
late gone to newspapers. 


Cutting Selling Costs 


In the year just before we stand- 
ardized on five brands, our sales 
and advertising expense was 5.44 
per cent. As a result of advertising 
and sales concentration on those 
five brands, as against the 152 
which we formerly thought were 
necessary to our business, our sales 
and advertising cost percentage for 
the following year went down to 
3.41 per cent, with a continued 
downward trend in _ subsequent 
years to 2.91, 2.22, and 1.80 per 
cent. 

Like everything else, the mate- 
rials and labor employed in our in- 
dustry were affected by pronounced 
rising costs during the war and 
after it. If it had not been for our 
great reduction of brands, backed 
by the efficiency and power of our 
advertising through that serious 
period, I doubt very much if we 


would have been able to give the’ 


same outstanding value in our prod- 
ucts. I think it is particularly 
worthy of note, too, that the con- 
tinued recession in our sales and 
advertising expense percentage was 
effected simultaneously with in- 
creased advertising appropriations. 

The consumers of ‘our products 
have shared in these material bene- 
fits by our being able to give them 
better values at no increase in prices. 
As a matter of fact, our White Owl 
brand, which we honestly believe is 
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the largest selling cigar in America 
today, is a far more outstanding 
value now than it was when we sold 
it at a higher price several years 
ago. Furthermore, we sincerely feel 
it is on a par, from the standpoints 
of quality and smoking satisfaction, 
with many brands that sell for sev- 
eral cents more, but that do not 
enjoy the advantages of broadscale 
production. 

Today we are more firmly sold 
than ever on our policy of concen- 
trating on a few brands, instead of 
scattering our efforts and energy 
over a large variety, as was the case 


S. Roland Hall 
Recent 


ROLAND HALL of Easton, 

* Pennsylvania, takes exception 
to some of our remarks in an edi- 
torial in the July 9 issue of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. His letter follows: 

I was much interested in that 
“Raising Your Boy” editorial. Not 
only do I own a boy, but I am in 
constant contact with young men 
from twenty up—all of whom we 
may temporarily regard as “boys.” 

I quote your final line: “It (sales 
practice) is not an exact science 
like engineering.” 

Now, I really wonder if engineer- 
ing is an “exact science.” I have 
heard a lot of talk in these latter 
years about the part that engineer- 
ing training, engineering ability and 
the engineering viewpoint play in 
good advertising and selling prac- 
tice. One bold, bad man had the 
nerve a year or two ago to tell the 
gentlemen attending the A. N. A. 
convention that the typical adver- 
tising manager looks around for the 
easiest way of expending his appro- 
priation. The man of engineering 
mind, he argued, performed a test 
or two, found just how much it cost 
to get a new dealer, or to get a 
dealer working on such-and-such a 
plan, multiplied that cost by the 
number of dealers he wanted to line 
up, and lo, the thing was done. 
Hurrah for engineering science! 

As I studied some engineering at 
school, I am a sort of half-baked 
engineer. As I also studied some 
law for five or six years, I am a 
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in 1914, The steady growth of our 
business since that year, which, of 
course, reflects an increasing con- 
sumer demand for our leading 
brands throughout the country, 
seems to us the soundest kind of 
proof that our policy of developing 
a few numbers into nationally estab- 
lished leaders is fundamentally 
sound. In addition, and equally 
important, it has proved a great 
factor in enabling us to maintain 
quality standards at price levels 
that really belie the intrinsic value 
represented in each of our five 
brands. 


Comments on a 
Editorial 


sort of half-baked lawyer. Having 
taken a bite out of each pie, I am 
of the opinion that any sort of edu- 
cation or training that enables a man 
to think soundly is the needful 
thing. I don’t think it matters 
whether he got that development 
through engineering, through law, 
through reportorial or editorial 
work, or through teaching. 

The particular point I want to 
make, however, is that I don’t be- 
lieve we can regard engineering as 
an exact science. No doubt it 
comes closer to being an exact sci- 
ence than does advertising or sell- 
ing, because in engineering we deal 
more extensively with physical 
things—with commodities that can 
be measured, weighed or tested— 
than we can in the field of business. 


But I beg leave to rise in the 
meeting and remark that good engi- 
neering depends very largely on 
good design and on brainy applica- 
tion of rules and formulas. I have 
read of a costly bridge being 
dropped into the depths of the St. 
Lawrence river because something 
went wrong in human judgment. 


“A good many so-called fireproof 


buildings have been demolished or 
seriously impaired. Machines that 
were the result of careful engineer- 
ing thought have fallen far short 
in performance. The designers— 
well trained engineers perhaps— 
thought they had everything down 
pat. But when the finished product 
was called on to perform, the result 
(Continued on page 257) 
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What will he do 


when the door opens ? 


His training 
will decide for you 


Electric lighted pictures of the right kind will show any salesman what he 
needs to do. 


This method is an entirely new and original means of sending information 
and instruction to the field in picture form. Sales Managers’ Service can reach 
100% of your selling force, with sales promotion pictured to fix your points in 
every mind clearly. 


Sales Managers’ Service trains men regularly at every dealer’s store alike, according to lighted pat- 
terns approved by you. It is easy for any representative or dealer to conduct successful meetings, making 
all the points clear and showing your story in a way that gets understanding. 

We are organized to give whole-hearted assistance to progressive companies that wish to train 
the salesmen by a simple, easy method that saves expense. Ten years’ experience in preparing picture 
material for training purposes has highly developed the skill of this organization in producing lighted 
pictures of high quality and exceptional effectiveness. 


Consumer contact at the retail sales point is usually the weakest link in merchandising. Our 


organization is devoted almost exclusively to improving what happens when the final salesman contacts 
with the buyer. 


Every. picture we have ever produced has helped accomplish the buyer’s purpose. Over 150,000 
meetings have been held successfully with our Sales Managers’ Service and with our field cooperation 
throughout the United States. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 


Newspapers’ Film Corporation 
217 West Illinois Street, Chicago 


NEW YORK, GRAYBAR BLDG.--DAYTON, 887 REIBOLD BLDG.—DETROIT, GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 
REGIONAL SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE U. S. 
STILL AND MOTION PICTURES-PROJECTORS-ANIMATED DRAWINGS-SCREENS-SLIDEFILMS 
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Continued 


National Leadership 


HE NEW YORK TIMES maintained 

in June its supremacy over all other New 
York newspapers, morning and evening, in 
total volume of national advertising. It pub- 
lished 635,228 agate lines, 114,746 lines more 
than any other newspaper, and 79,880 lines 
over its own record for June of 1926. 


In the six months of this year The Times pub- 
lished a total volume of national advertising 


of 3,474,233 agate lines, 521,782 lines more 
than any other New York newspaper. 


The total of all advertising published in The 
Times in six months this year was 14,954,094 


agate lines, an excess over any other news- 
paper of 5,298,400 lines. 


The Times censorship keeps its advertising 
columns at a high level and excludes hundreds 
of announcements that The Times does not 
deem advisable to place before its readers. 


Che New York Cimes 
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The main business street of Appleton, Wisconsin, where the first study of the distribution of 
nationally advertised products was made 


A Study of the Distribution of 
Advertised Products 


N amazing lack of 
A uniformity, and a 

surprisingly low 
distribution of many adver- 
tised products is revealed 
in the results from the first 
thorough check-up of distri- 
bution being made by Dart- 
nell, of advertised products 
in various cities throughout 
the country. In the first town sur- 
veyed, Appleton, Wisconsin, a typ- 
ical mid-west city of approximately 
20,000 population, it was found that 
many advertisers who are striving 
for 100 per cent distribution have 
not begun to reach that figure. 

Calling on every retail store in 
the following lines of. business: 
grocery, hardware, drugs, dry 
goods, electrical, jewelry, shoes, 
automobile accessories and _ tires, 
musical instruments and radio, the 
Dartnell investigator checked dis- 
tribution of the major nationally ad- 
vertised lines in each of these classes 
of stores. 

In making the investigation lists 
of nationally advertised products 
Were made up from current maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising, 
and from lists of well known na- 
tional advertisers. The lists were 
made up on special sheets, with 
tuled spaces for each store in town. 
Calls were made on each store in 
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Dartnell Begins Survey of Distribu- 
tion of 545 Nationally Advertised 


Products in Ten Lines of Business 


The first article of a series 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


the various lines and the investi- 
gator personally checked the num- 
ber of listed products which were 
on sale in each store. 

The results show a need for more 
frequent calls by salesmen, for 
closer cooperation with wholesalers, 
for bigger and more frequent ad- 
vertising schedules, and for better 
dealer helps, and store display ma- 
terial. 

The average distribution, the 
numbers of items handled by each 
store, and the actual distribution of 
each item has been checked and 
tabulated. This survey will be 
made in other towns as quickly as 
possible and the results reported in 


forthcoming issues of SALES MAn- 


AGEMENT. 

Fifty automotive products, in 
twelve Appleton stores handling 
this merchandise, had an average 
distribution of 16.7 per cent. at the 
time of the checkup which was 
made early in July, the season when 
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automotive products should 
be most widely distributed. 

In Appleton’s sixty-nine 
stores which handle food 
products, the average dis- 
tribution of 78 food and 
grocery products was 44.1 
per cent. In this list is in- 
cluded twelve meat mar- 
kets, one fruit store, and 
one tea and coffee store, none of 
which handle complete lines of gro- 
ceries. Excluding these stores, 
the distribution of the 78 products 
in the remaining 55 stores was 51.1 
per cent. 

Distribution of 83 hardware 
products in eight hardware stores, 
three paint stores and two hard- 
ware departments of department 
stores averaged 28.1 per cent, while 
distribution of the same 83 hard- 
ware products in the eight exclusive 
hardware stores was only 40.5 per 
cent. The average number of the 
83 products handled by all stores 
was 23.9, and the average number 
of the products handled by exclu- 
sive hardware stores was 34.6. 

Hotpoint electrical products, Buss 
lights and fuses, and Simplex irons, 
tied for the best distribution in elec- 
trical stores, each having an average 
distribution of 66.7 per cent. Ever- 
ready flashlights had a 50 per cent 
distribution in the six _ stores 
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Per Cent 

Distribution 

Product (55 stores) 

Crea OF Wheativinss <sisceccccne scons 100.0 
EN HOME 5 bis bKawawidwicncaalss 98.0 
Sunbrite Cleanser ........ Ghdisw ee eine 54.5 
PONE TPA BMG 5 5 4. dans no awa en ere 100.0 
Maxwell House Coffee.............. 32.7 
PUCSEMNBON WORSE 66 o.6sesescncisswe 91.0 
Quaker Breakfast Foods... 006.00. 100.0 
eg ae ae 31.0 
SRO Uhawks saese sso hickbOansiesee ews 71.0 
Acoust PPORUCIS: 6s a0skwcccdsdow sae 40.0 
EE a ee Ree te,” 100.0 
Peis: DIRStUA: SOROS iis ooo 5.0.50 se ane 100.0 
NS ee ee ee 98.0 

ld Deatch Cleanser se oissessees sss 96.3 
BMD Grime bienanasi ree senS ae een 96.3 

Det IEE cL Dias ssh anaes saws 100.0 
20 IGE BEAM: BOAR ss ossscascccacae 96.3 
BURGE POLE. 6i5.b 0k sive be wicaucaws 96.3 
SEO UWEM ASOROOMIINE 5. a.0.c:0.55s.0:0seus 8 8'9% 0.0 
[eS ER ren ere eee 56.3 
Norwegian Kippered Herring......... 12.7 
SE RR SRR tS ee 96.3 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour......... 76.4 
R. & R. Boned Chicken............ 1.8 
ee ee eee 94.5 
Beech Nut Peanut Butter........... 69.0 
SRE XsknseckhanssSeenstes sansa 12.7 
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Appleton is not only a college town, but it has a substantial industrial population and eighty-cight manufactur- 
ing establishments. It is thus well adapted to a survey of this nature 


Distribution of Seventy-eight Nationally Advertised 


Grocery Products in Appleton, 
Per Cert 

Distribution 

Product (55 stores) 
Snider’s Tomato Products............ 91.0 
Sunshine Arrowroot Biscuit.......... 0.0 
MORIN IE 05 FCN oo sa 5.0 55.0 615:6 Ole: inio arson 96.3 
PAE BECOUOUB, 6.600 bic cscwiedaw oscoee 81.8 
ME GMNONIE NEY A ainir6.is.s.critace nme ais wlstaueres 54.5 
Durkee’s Salad Dressing ............ 3.6 
WEIGHS GIBPOICE coos. o-0ccc céaersas 60.0 
CENTS a CS SS eee aren ene ean 96.3 
BUR oly stances aca voronsteveialerecad atein eee erate 54.5 
URES ciatas oraracavs svn Torave ak naan atoseae aiel BR 0.0 
NO coals cba au ois.ctnddiawaiieciieresicw ar 89.0 
EE NOMMNE oo gsvu: dius tie 1s: 44d 4 ave bin Se 78.0 
Reemmoet Crackers. <6... secccsa cas 1.8 
SR s0S,  MSIORMUEED 6-515 60-045: Rap eae 23.6 
BRINN © is aratsiaiais inate Sisto asa ok a nee ee 100.0 
Underwood Deviled Ham ........... 16.4 
ee eT eR eee 83.6 
ACouman’s MUSErd  .s.skscsanccccee 78.0 
TG PCARCE SONOS ioe cies cee ceca wenn 87.2 
EADOGE: SP OMUMONB, 5, o0ix.6:9:5 6655s w0ipce 80.0 
Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise ........... 51.0 
SOEMIND AG varotntaia oars aisle a Wate ators reams 76.4 
MARA ORI 865s) 5 6 50's 6c Owe wees meaner 100.0 
NEI, io pcp se 8 pin Gia idis Bs Sako ipo eres -erelote 62.0 
Srench's MUST occ iic sis6-0s ccee ona 60.0 
GROIN 0 bce aw ncG Give W sna ecules 40.0 


Wi i 
Per Cent 
Distribution 
Product (55 stores) 
Pe ONES CREME Gp 5,6. 6c do ered, vba vs Se mwe 80.0 
ee EE oe ea ee eee 71.0 
Swan’s._ Down Cake Flour........... 96.3 
DONE CASE BORD ob.060 0.00 6s0cscs es 14.5 
Thompson’s Malted Milk ........... 40.0 
Del Monte Products ..........ce0. act 
ee Ce ree 85.5 
EN ON 55.55 osc. s oa dn vise oso. a 76.4 
RUOMNION, TARE abs 0s cece a nees.esiern 100.0 
ALS 0 GR ES ee reir een emt 96.3 
Ra eer a nee rer 29.0 
CRETE) WOOO 5.6 6:c%5.0:8:4.6.5-0:0-0.6-30 010% 98.0 
Diamond Crystal Salt .. 34.5 
Serre 83.6 
DUE SOAP  PLOWUCE conc cicectvcscce 89.0 
Campfire Marshmallows ............ 80.0 
Arbuckle’s Ground Coffee .......... 20.0 
Peer s CNGGR iis oceans cece werk 91.0 
Seal Brand Coffee and Tea.......... 5.4 
Pe; PRICE Re BRACES icecasics és sees 29.0 
Sunkist Oranges and Lemons....... 96.3 
HSGCO COPR TSUTUDE. o6occ eves cenewsas 89.0 
MUBOGGG: SIMCOE, 666.6 asics ss cascccccs, Sae0 
Rumford Baking Powder............ 81.8 
Monarch Brand Products ........... 31.0 
Average Distribution ...66...0c%s0% 65.5 


checked, although, of course, Ever- 
readies were also found in other 
than electrical stores. Of the 21 
electrical products checked, the 
average distribution in electrical 
stores was 33.3 per cent. 

A detailed study of the distribu- 
tion in various lines of business can 
be made from the charts accom- 
panying these articles, but the fol- 
lowing comment and explanation of 
the survey, grouped in lines of busi- 
ness, may be helpful to many sales 
managers who want to study their 
own and competitive distribution. 
It is suggested that each of these 
articles be filed for comparison with 
results of future surveys which will 
be tabulated in future issues. 


Grocery and Food Products 


Only nine of the entire 78 
grocery products had 100 per cent 
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distribution in the 55 grocery stores 
checked. None had 100 per cent 
distribution in the list including 
meat markets. Campbell’s soups 
and Carnation milk had 97 per cent 
distribution in all stores. The nine 
products having 100 per cent dis- 
tribution in grocery stores were: 
Carnation milk, P and G soap, 
Postum, Post Toasties, Fels Naptha 
soap, Grape Nuts, Quaker Oats, 
Post Bran Flakes, and Cream of 
Wheat. 

Twelve additional products had 
better than 95 per cent distribu- 
tion; they were: Lux, Old Dutch 
Cleanser, Chipso, 20 Mule Team 
Borax, Minute tapioca, Jello, Mor- 
ton’s salt, Sani-Flush, Swan’s Down 
cake flour, Bon Ami, and Sunkist 
oranges and lemons. 

The following nationally adver- 
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tised products had less than 50 per 
cent distribution: Maxwell House 
coffee, 32.7; Planters’ peanuts, 31; 
all Armour products, 40; Monarch 
food products, Uneeda biscuits, Dr. 
Price’s extracts, Seal Brand coffee 
and tea, Arbuckle’s coffee, Diamond 
Crystal salt, Muffets, Phenix cheese, 
Del Monte products, Dona castile 
soap, Norwegian kippered herring, 
R and R boned chicken, Junket, 
Durkee’s salad dressing, Edgemont 
crackers, S. O. S. cleaners, Under- 
wood devilled ham, and Snowdrift. 

It is interesting to compare the 
relative distribution of different 
products which are in the same field. 
Kraft cheese, the first widely ad- 
vertised cheese, is neck and neck 
with Phenix Cheese, Kraft having 
78 per cent distribution and Phenix 

(Continued on page 242) 
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Since January 1, 1927, THE WORLD, THE EVENING 
WORLD and THE SUNDAY WORLD have delivered 
to their advertisers an excess circulation of 10,187,630 
copies over the corresponding six months’ period last year 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


(Average for the First Six Months of 1927) 


MORNING WORLD SUNDAY WORLD EVENING WORLD 


326,191 592,029 313,946 

January | February | March [April] May June ]| |[ January | February | March | April] May] June 

x ae | sae 
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The charts immediately above refer to the net paid circulation 
month by month of The Morning World and The Evening World 
since January Ist, 1927, as evidence of the steady and consistent 
increase registered. 


: The 7-Day Average Net Paid Circulation 
— of The World During This Period Was: 


) per 

364,169 

3; 
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ena The merchant or the manufacturer who desires to widen his market. 
nond who wants to add new accounts on his books or bring new customers 
oN to his store, would be fortunate, indeed, if he could increase his sales 
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~ even proportionately to the extraordinary increase in circulation shown 
nket, in the accompanying charts. He can at least get his share of this new 
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MORE THAN Se fen na MORE THAN 
195,000 os CSA XAMUINCT | 425,000 
DAILY my ¢FEERIA ESAT) RE GREAT NEWSPAPER GS a= peat SOUTHWEST SUNDAY 
“Greatest Salesman in the West” rn 
5c DAILY AUGUST 6, 1927 10c SUNDAY 


RANKIN MAN LAUDS EXAMINER REPORT 


LINEAGE RECORDS SHOW WIDE APPEAL OF SPACE 


‘‘Most Instructive’’ 
Writes H. A. Grot 


HERE is as much difference be- 
I tween The Los Angeles Examiner’s 
Merchandising Service, and that of 
ordinary newspapers, as there is between 
the two legs of Paavo Nurmi and the 
two legs of a jersey commuter. They 
look alike, but one gets there a lot more 
rapidly and surely than the other. 


And we do not make that statement 
as a mere boast. H. A. Groth, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the William H. 
Rankin Company, Chicago, New York, 
Toronto, San Francisco, Akron and 
Washington, has had some contact with 
Merchandising Service Departments 
over a long and varied experience. Here’s 
what he writes us, under date of June 20: 


“I certainly want to congratulate you 
on your Merchandising Department and 
I want to say to you frankly that, of all 
the reports we have received, yours is 
the most complete and most instructive, 
and we have received them from all 
parts of the country.” 


Service De Luxe 


The head of our Merchandising Serv- 
ice Department recently was extremely 
helpful to the Hoffman Heater Com- 
pany of Louisville, Kentucky, in address- 
ing a gathering of’ their Los Angeles 
dealers. D. F. White, Los Angeles Man- 
ager of the company, in expressing his 
appreciation of this out-of-the-ordinary 
service, wrote: 


“It is needless to say that we can 
readily see why good business merchants 
place their advertising with your paper 
and obtain the splendid results from 
same which we are now experiencing 
with the ads we are running in your 
paper.” 


The Hoffman Heater advertising ap- 
pears exclusively in The Examiner in 
this territory. 


Results Win Classified 
Leadership for Examiner 


"THERE can be no ifs, ands or buts with classi- 

fied advertisers, They state their wants in 
the morning and expect action in the afternoon, 
or mighty soon thereafter. That’s why classified 
advertising has always been considered, by space 
buyers, as a valuable key to even the purchase 
of display space. 

The Los Angeles Examiner prints more indi- 
vidual classified advertisements in Los Angeles 
every Sunday, than does any other newspaper. 
On the Sunday before this was written, the ex- 
cess was 417. Contrast this with the fact that in 
1923, just four years ago, the other Sunday paper 
led us here by 1634, and you'll discover what 
other people are discovering as time and merit 
find a proper level for all things: That The 
Examiner is Los Angeles’ greatest result-getting 
medium. It has to be to build up a classified 
clientele like it has. 
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A GIRL OF CURVES 


LORA SMITH, creator of a new ‘‘curve” 

technique in art, is another discovery of the 

Los Angeles Examiner. Her work is being 
shown in a number of other Hearst newspapers, 
but her first opportunity to really express her- 
self along her own original lines was given her 
when The Examiner brought her to Los Angeles 
from Denver. Miss Smith is a charming young 
lady, still in her twenties. Her work has won 
the plaudits of art critics throughout the Na- 
tion. 


Radio Stabilized 
Says Editorial 


6o(HE owner of a radio receiver need not fear 

that the set purchased yesterday or last 
week or some months ago will soon become obso- 
lete,” said an editorial in a recent issue of The 
Los Angeles Examiner. “The radio industry is 
out of its swaddling clothes. . The industry 
has become as stabilized as that of the automo- 
bile or any other, and there are not going to be 
any revolutionary changes.” 

All of which is helpful toward setting the pub- 
lic’s mind at rest, and is a job of truth-carrying 
that The Examiner is glad to do for the good of 
the whole industry. 


‘reaches’ the 


Financial Gains for 
6 Months Lead All 


ILING up increases in Banks and 

Financial advertising at an unprec- 

edented speed, overwhelming all 
competition by constant proof of its 
powerful effectiveness in making sales, 
The Los Angeles Examiner at the end 
of the first six months of 1927 was hot 
on the trail of a 100,000-line gain in this 
highly important classification. 

Its actual progress was 97,811 lines, an 
increase that exceeded the net gain in 
banks and financial advertising of ALL 
the other newspapers in Los Angeles, by 
58,005 lines! It is the only newspaper in 
this fifth greatest American market that 
showed a growth in financial advertising 
in every one of the first six months of 
this year! 


Right in the Pocketbook! 


And that was not the only classifica- 
tion indicative of how The Examiner 
well-to-do, able-to-pay, 
quickly-responsive audience of this terri- 
tory. The June figures reveal some 
other interesting statistics. For ex- 
ample, in the Electrical Appliance field, 
Jewelry, Musical Instruments, Radio, 
Real Estate, Building Materials and 
Toilet Requisites advertising—all appeal- 
ing directly to those who have the cash 
and spend it—The Examiner carried a 
greater volume of advertising than any 
other Los Angeles paper, from the mer- 
chants on the ground who know where 
their results are coming from. 

We're proud of that record in “class” 
advertising, but equally as proud of our 
demonstrated capabilities to “sell it to 
Sweeney.” We carry more net paid 
Amusement advertising in Los Angeles 
than any other newspaper; more local 
beverage, men’s clothing and tailoring, 
dentists, cafes and transportation line- 
age, 

In the morning field, alone, we hold 
pennants, the June records show, in total 
automobiles, motorcycles and _ acces- 
sories volume; cloaks and suits; sporting 
goods; and dancing schools. 

Analyze these facts for woman-inter- 
est; men’s interest; class or mass ap- 
peal. They’re all there! In a newspaper 
as interesting as The Examiner they 
cannot help but he! 


market. 
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The Examiner Region— 


i 

Y =the 350,000-family territory in which Los Angeles department 
, stores make daily deliveries, and where the Sunday Examiner 
i reaches 87 out of every 100 people—the greatest coverage, by far, 
N that ANY newspaper can provide in this. 5th greatest American 
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Chicago salesmen for Clicquot Club recently closed twenty-eight carload orders for ginger ale 


Sales Drive for Trainload Shipment 
Tests Mettle ot Salesmen 


EVERAL weeks ago 
‘sy the officials of the 

sales department of 
the Clicquot Club Com- 
pany suddenly remem- 
bered that Saturday, July 
16, was the forty-second anniversary 
of the founding of the company. It 
occurred to the company officials 
that this would be a good day and 
a good time to start a trainload of 
twenty-five cars of ginger ale from 
the plant in Millis, Massachusetts, 
to Chicago. 


There was no time to lose, so they 
wired the Chicago district manager 
to get all the salesmen busy book- 
ing orders for carloads of ginger 
ale to be shipped from the plant on 
July 16. 

This telegram was received in 
Chicago Thursday, July 7. Im- 
mediately upon receipt of the tele- 
gram the Chicago manager tele- 
graphed managers in all parts of 
the Central Division, urging them 
to make a special effort to book 
orders for Clicquot Club Ginger 
Ale in carload lots. A few days 
after the telegrams went out addi- 
tional information came from the 
home office at Millis. If the train- 
load could be booked in time to ship 
it from Millis July 16 the forty- 
second anniversary of the company, 
SAL 
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there would be included in the train 
a special case of ginger ale for 
Mayor Thompson of Chicago. 
With this case would be sent a let- 
ter of presentation to Mayor 
Thompson from Governor Alvin T. 
Fuller of Massachusetts. 


The Central Division looked upon 
the telegrams requesting orders for 
the trainload of ginger ale as a 
sort of test of their mettle and im- 
mediately every man went to work, 
not to sell fifteen cars, as requested, 
but to go over the quota. . 


In a few days after the telegrams 
went out, orders began to roll in 
and in less than a week, orders for 
twenty-eight solid cars of ginger 
ale were on record. 

On Saturday, July 16, this record 
breaking trainload of ginger ale 


_left Millis routed for Chicago under 


special railroad instructions to rush 
the train so that it would arrive in 
Chicago the afternoon of Monday, 
July 18. The train made a record 
run of fifty-three hours and ten 
minutes. 

The Chicago office arranged to 
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Forty Carloads of Clicquot Ginger 
Ale Shipped in Special Train to Chi- 


cago as Result of Anniversary Sales 


6 


have camera men from 
the newspapers and a dele- 
gation from the Associa- 
tion of Commerce meet 
the train. 

A carload of ginger ale 
contains approximately 525 cases of 
twenty-four bottles each, or a total 
of 504,000 bottles in a trainload, 
which is approximately 50,000 gal- 
lons. 

So far as the company is able to 
learn, this is the largest shipment 
of a nationally advertised product 
of this character that has ever been 
shipped to Chicago at one time. 

The Clicquot Club Company has 
enjoyed a large increase in sales so 
far in 1927. Officials of the com- 
pany attribute this increase in 
sales to the increased merchandising 
and sales efforts which have been 
put behind Clicquot Club in the past 
year. During 1927 the company is 
spending $4,500,000 in advertising, 
and sales promotion, the major por- 
tion of the campaign being concen- 
trated in newspapers and on bill- 
boards in 1500 cities and towns. 

The Central Division includes all 
territory between Denver and 
Cleveland and from the Great Lakes 
to the southern boundary of Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma. There are 
seventeen states in the Central 
Division, which are worked by 110 
men. 
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LET US 
ELL IT 


© Underwood & Underwood 


A Hollywood, California, real estate man has built this unique “office” as a promo- 
tion plan for some of his properties 


CHAIN STORES GROW 
IN WEST 


F, Cocroft, of Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, writes us regarding 
the chain store situation on the 
Coast. Mr. Cocroft says: 


“The chain stores have overrun 
the Pacific Coast. In the East 
Bay district, which is comprised 
of Oakland, Berkeley and Ala- 
meda, there are the following 
stores: 


Pacific Coast Food Stores... 150 


Ponhonor .......... approx. 100 
ee 50 
Skagg’s Safe Way...approx. 300 
ED: saver emusanonpcewes 200 


Purity Chain Stores...40 or 50 
Piggly-Wiggly .....possibly 100 
Sunshine Markets (meats 

and groceries) ....approx. 20 
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“These figures are my esti- 
mates. 


“Among the drug stores, one 
after another of the old neighbor- 
hood drug stores have been re- 
placed by Liggett’s and Owl. 
One by one the best corner store 
locations are being taken over by 
the chains.” 


NEW TOBACCO FIRM IS 
ORGANIZED 


T was recently announced that 

Thomas Fortune Ryan and 
George J. Whelan will be the largest 
stockholders of the newly formed 
Union Tobacco Company and will 
be active in the management. These 
men both retired from active work 
in the tobacco field several years ago 
but are emerging from their retire- 
ment to start the Union Tobacco 
Company along its way. 
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WRIGHT EXPECTS 


ACTIVE FALL 

FOUR factors were listed by 

Gage P. Wright, president of 
the Business Economic Digest, a 
few days ago as contributing to 
his prediction that a more favor- 
able general business. situation 
may be expected throughout the 
latter half of the current year: 


“(1) Agricultural conditions 
are definitely improving; (2) 
more activity in the sale of farm 
lands may be expected; (3) a 
relatively more prosperous situ- 
ation for agriculture will obtain 
than did a year ago, and (4) agri- 
culture will exert a sustaining in- 
fluence on our general prosperity 
throughout the balance of the 
year.” 

“Agricultural developments 
will have a greater influence on 
the trend of general business 
than any other single factor ex- 
cept the construction industry,” 
he stated on July 29. “The crop 
outlook is considered by careful 
observers to be more favorable at 
this time than was the case a 
month ago. The prices of many 
agricultural products are exhibit- 
ing much strength and greater 
strength is expected. The rela- 
tionship between agricultural and 
non-agricultural prices is more 
favorable for the farmer than 
has been the case for several 
years.” 


MAYTAG PROFITS UP 
FOR SIX MONTHS 


ET earnings of The Maytag 
Company for the six months 
ended June 30 last were reported as 
$3,226,257 after federal taxes and 
all other charges, equal to $2.01 a 
share on the 1,600,000 shares of no 
par common stock outstanding. This 
showing compares with net of $3,- 
073,683, or $1.92 a share on the 
same capitalization, in the first half 
of 1926. 


In the quarter ended June 30 last, 


net after charges was $1,735,511, or 


the equivalent of $1.08 a share on 
the outstanding stock, as compared 
with $1,490,740, or 93 cents a share 
in the first quarter of the year and 
$1,657,274, or $1.03 a share, in the 
second quarter of last year. 
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Meeting Exactly 
the Space Buyer's 
Specifications 


HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS measures up— 


command respect for every advertisement. 


IP thoroughly and precisely—to the definite re- A permanent audience assured by cunterdaliveed 
quirements that the experienced advertising space home circulation. Constant leadership in 

” buyer holds so essential for wise selections. local and national advertising linage. . . . In- 
ei The largest daily circulation. The most telligent merchandising cooperation. 
od as complete coverage in Indianapolis, plus the proper When the space buyer writes THE INDIAN- 
and ratio of suburban and outlying coverage. APOLIS NEWS on his list, he knows absolutely 
Ol a Journalistic prestige and advertising standards that that he has made the correct selection. 
»f no 

This 

$3, 
1 the 

half | N 
. The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
cn | ‘The Indi lis Rad 
on é Indianapolis Kaas 
pared — 
hare “6 ‘ 
ere FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 
the 
_— New York: {DAN A. CARROLL Chicago: JE LUTZ 
ew *OFk* 1310 East 42nd St. 1€480:1)'The Tower Bldg. 
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SALESMEN’S 
TIME INSURANCE 


HAT does it cost you every time one of your men 
interviews a customer or prospect? A salesman’s time, 
transportation, hotel expense and incidentals make 

each one of his interviews cost from two dollars to one hundred 
dollars and more. So the time of your salesmen represents 
one of your biggest investments and is one of your most 
valuable assets. 


Our SALESMEN’S TIME INSURANCE PLAN will protect 
that valuable asset for you as the ancient crusader’s armor 
protected him. The plan is that something different so 
necessary in these days of fast moving business and keen 
competition. 

With this plan you can perpetuate the favorable impression 
made by your salesman. You can keep your prospect think- 
ing of you after your representative has left, and you can 
remind him again of the good points of your product right 
at the time when your competitor is trying to overcome the 
selling work you have done. 

The SALESMEN’S TIME INSURANCE PLAN will inject 
new punch, new vigor and enthusiasm into every interview 
your salesmen make. It will insure the interview in such a 
way that when the buying decision is made, YOUR product 
will be foremost in the mind of the buyer. Your men will 
appreciate the assistance this plan gives them. 


Without Obligation on Your Part, We Will Submit 
Details of the Plan for Your Further Consideration 


BROWN @ BIGELOW 
Remembronce Advertsing 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
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St. Paul, Minnesota 


Name of Company........ Sen em ees 
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City and State ................-... Se eee ee 
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Without obligation on our part, please submit further 
details of your Salesmen’s Time Insurance Plan. 


Name Of Sales FEXGCiItIVEe qq... 2. --..ccccc.ccccccccceecssccaseccceseoo-ce-+-0~ 
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Why Every Salesman Should Have 


and Use a Standard Sales 


HE best - known 
sna presenta- 

tion in America is 
the “Thank you” of every 
salesman employed behind 
the counters in the United 
Cigar Stores. One day 
the president of this com- 
pany sent a telegram to 
every salesman in its em- 
ploy which read, “Did you forget 
to say “Thank you’ today?” That 
message called attention to standard 
sales instructions as issued by that 
company. 

In scientific management the 
practices, the best ways, the rules 
and orders, are assembled and re- 
corded. So, in sales management, 
if the sales manager is to obtain 
the greatest success he finds and 
develops the best methods and then 
records them, for the benefit of all 
of his men. Everyone must agree 
that there must be a one best way, 
or two or three best ways, of a 
number in which to do anything. 
There may be different degrees of 
excellence among several ways, but 
one or two will be better than the 
others. 


The Best Method 


ELLING is no different from 

anything else. Of fifty sales- 
men there may be fifty different 
ideas as to methods for attaining an 
object but surely some one, two or 
three, of these methods must be bet- 
ter than.the others. 


Suppose a man is selling a piece 
of office equipment — something 
which is used in the office. Suppose 
his prospect tells him that he pre- 
fers to wait until a later time be- 
fore installing or purchasing the ar- 
tile. Such an answer calls for 
resourcefulness by the salesman. He 
must invent an answer to meet this 
objection. If he is a man of great 
experience or if he is a man of 
ability probably his answer will be 
a good one. It may be that the 
answer which this particular sales- 
man makes is the best one. After 
it has been made it is lost, or at 
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T he Case for Standardized SalesTalks: 
Haphazard Methods of Presenting the 
Sales Story Cheat the Company and the 


Salesman 


The fifteenth article of a series 


CHARLES 


any rate it is of no value to the 
numerous other salesmen who are 
trying to make the same sale, unless 
it is recorded. 


The next day another salesman, 
who may be hundreds of miles 
away, is greeted with the same ob- 
jection. The prospect tells him that 
he prefers to wait until some later 
time before installing this piece of 
office equipment. This salesman 
endeavors to answer this objection. 
Possibly his answer is not quite so 
good as the other man’s but we will 
assume it is a good one. 


On the third day still another 
salesman is greeted with the same 
objection. He, in turn, invents his 
answer which, for the sake of ar- 
gument, we will assume is not so 
good as either the first or second. 
But the salesman will continue to 
use it for a long while because he 
doesn’t know a better one. He is 
working for a sales manager who 
has given him no definite answer to 
this particular objection. Yet this 
objection comes to the salesman 
many times. 


Combined Initiative 


N this sort of a situation the 

company is not receiving all 
it could receive in the way of re- 
sults, because it is depending on the 
initiative and inventiveness of the 
three men and all the rest of its 
men. If the combined initiative 
and inventiveness of all these men 
be put together, out of it might 
come some things which would pro- 
duce, for all of them, greater re- 
sults than from their individual and 
separate efforts. Under the situa- 
tion as it has been pictured, all of 
the salesmen are being deprived of 
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the wisdom of the first 
salesman. 

Such things have to do 
with what I term “Stand- 
ard Answers to Common 
Objections.” It is more 
obvious that it is well to 
furnish salesmen with 

. “Standard Answers to 
Common Objections” than 
to give them what are called 
“Standard Presentations.” 
Suppose a salesman is on the 
road selling some service which it 
is difficult to sell. Due to his skill, 
he has devised a line of talk which 
has brought him suitable results. 
Because, however, of constantly re- 
peating his various points, they be- 
come in his eyes less and less im- 
portant and he begins to let down 
on some of them. He discovers 
that his sales are slipping. He dis- 
covers, after he has left his pros- 
pect, that he has forgotten certain 
important points. If he had on 
record in his sales manual a com- 
plete presentation containing all of 
these important points as they had 
been discovered by experience he 
could, from time to time, check him- 
self up and recall things which he 
had overlooked. 


The Standard Presentation 


HAVE heard of salesmen who 

have kept their own manual, 
independently of their firms. These 
men, realizing that it was well to 
have a record of the things which 
seemed to produce results, have 
written or typed, into loose-leaf 
books, extracts of their own experi- 
ences. They have also put down, 
from time to time, parts of bulletins 
which came to them from their own 
firms. This is commendable and 
is to be encouraged. ; 

I recently heard Mr. R. J. 
Comyns, assistant director of sales 
for the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, describing the methods which 
he used for carrying on classes of 
instruction for salesmen. After he 
had described these methods, in a 
most interesting way, someone 
asked him if he still insisted that his 
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men learn the standard presentation. 
Mr. Comyns then related a number 
of his experiences. He stated that 
for the first three or four classes 
which he held, he had made each 
man learn the presentation exactly 
as it was set down in the sales 
manual. These classes had pro- 
duced good results after graduation 
and after going out on the road. 
He stated that because of his 
doubts whether or not it was neces- 
sary to make each man learn the 
presentation, that he had let down, 
with the result that later classes -had 
not produced equal results. He had 


met with so much resistance and so - 


much opposition to this learning 
that he had, rather unconsciously, 
let up on his insistence that the 
presentation be learned verbatim. 
After these experiences, finding 
that those who did not learn the 
presentation did not produce the re- 
sults, he made it an unbreakable 
rule that they must learn the presen- 
tation before they leave him. 


The “Canned” Sales Talk 


E said: “We insist that every 

man who is starting out 
on our proposition learn the stand- 
ard presentation and he must learn 
how to use his equipment with that 
standard presentation. He must 
make it his own. He must learn it 
so that no one would ever suppose 
it was not a spontaneous proposi- 
tion. A man before he goes out 
must put over that presentation to 
me. After he has been out on the 
road two months if he is still using 
it, he is a dub, because by that time 
he should have made the talk so 
much his own that he will have a 
presentation of his own, suited to 
his personality.” 


Mr. Comyns told of one man who 
was making a good deal of trouble 
in that he would not learn the pres- 
entation. He protested that he was 
an old, experienced salesman and 
didn’t peed to learn it. One night 
while the man was in New York 
attending his class, Mr. Comyns 
took him to the theater to hear 
David Warfield in the “Merchant 
of Venice.” Between the acts he 
asked this man what he thought of 
Warfield as Shylock. Then he 
asked him whether Warfield wrote 
the words and whether he thought 
that Warfield had supplied a single 
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one of the thoughts in the presen- 
tation. He called his attention, 
however, to the fact that -Warfield 
interpreted the exact words in a 
way all his own. The man broke 
in and said, “I see your point; don’t 
talk to me any more; I’ll learn your 
old presentation word for word.” 

I have heard this sort of an ex- 
planation made of the use of the 
sales presentation by several dif- 
ferent sales managers. I have al- 
ready referred to Mr. Hopkins who 
speaks of the numerous renderings 
of the play, “Hamlet,” in which he 
explains that although we have 
heard many actors play Hamlet, 
they all used exactly the same 
words and that no two of them ever 
have given the same interpretation 
of this part. 


A Wooden Man? 


ANY may think that to tell the 

salesman always to answer 
an objection in a certain way or 
always to make a presentation in a 
certain way will make a wooden 
man of the salesman. This is not 
true. Today there are very few 
really successful sales organizations, 


' particularly those which are selling 


a specialty, which have not stand- 
ardized sales talks. In my judg- 
ment it is not fair to the salesman 
to fail to provide him with the best 
thoughts from all, collected from 
the past, of which he may take ad- 
vantage. 


The famous primer of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company was 
based on the motto “What is good 
for one is good for all.’ Why 
should anybody be content to let 
each salesman think out his own 
talk when you can combine the wis- 
dom of all, with the best ideas of 
the manager? Why shouldn’t these 
ideas, through frequent meetings, 
correspondence, etc., be boiled down 
into the one best way? 


In another chapter I have already 
spoken of the necessity of the sales 
manager, or somebody employed by 
him, going out with these salesmen 
and observing their methods of sell- 
ing, in exactly the same way as 
those in scientific management ob- 
serve the workman and his move- 
ments. I have also stated the value 
of assembling in permanent form 
for future use the results of these 
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observations and of these exchanges 
of ideas. Since my book “Scien- 
tific Sales Management” was writ- 
ten, in 1912, many things have been 
said and written about the stand- 
ardization of sales talks. It is not 
necessary for me, here, to give ex- 
amples or give instructions, because 
the numerous books on the subject 
of sales management give many ex- 
cellent examples of the use of the 
sales manual and methods for build- 
ing it. 


BUSHNELL WINS TRIP 
TO EUROPE 


C. BUSHNELL, salesman 
e for Remington Rand, Inc. 
has won a real prize. As a reward 
for his successful representation of 
his company in the Chicago terri- 
tory, his vacation this year will be 
a trip to Europe. The reward also 
includes Mrs. Bushnell and_ she 
will accompany her husband as the 
guest of Remington Rand. 

Readers of SALES MANAGEMENT 
will remember the story about Mr. 
Bushnell in a recent issue, when he 
was selected as one of the recipients 
oi @ Dartnell Award for Sales- 
Matisnip. 

The entire Remington Rand sales 
organization of more than two 
thousand representatives competed 
for the privilege of taking this trip. 

On July 26 the Remington Rand 
party sailed from Quebec on the 
S. S. Montroyal. Over a hundred 
other Remington Rand men and 
their wives are making the trip. 
This reward is given by Remington 
Rand for the best sales records 
achieved in the seven months from 
September, 1926, through March, 
1927. 

All expenses of the trip, from the 
home of each traveler back to his 
home again, will be paid by Rem- 
ington Rand. First class transpor- 
tation, excellent hotel accommoda- 
tions, motor trips, guides, complete 
handling of baggage—all are fur- 
nished. The trip is financed down 
to the last minute detail. 

A special train was chartered to 
take party from Montreal to 
Quebec. The first stop will be at 
Antwerp, Belgium. From there the 
party goes to Brussels and Paris. 
Two full days will be spent in 
Paris, then a day on the battlefields 
of the World War. 
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The Sure Hand 


:| for any advertiser to play 


ral in the Oregon Market 


The only Se newspaper 
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EW, INDEED, are the markets where 
the per capita buying power is so 
high; few, if any, where one paper so 
definitely dominates—and there is no 
other market, to our knowledge, where 


The Oregonian is a one newspaper has maintained an un- 
ROYAL FLUSH broken dominance for 76 years....in 
in the Oregon Market 


advertising, in circulation, in influence. 


| Che Oregoman 


PORTLAND, OREGON — Circulation over 104,000 daily; over 154,000 Sunday 
Paris. [| taditionally... and TODAY... The Great Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 


Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN 


New York—285 Madison Ave. Chicago — Steger Building Detroit— Free Press Building San Francisco — Monadnock Building 
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Milwaukee Wholesalers Approve the 


EPRESENT A- 
R TIVES of fifteen 

of the leading 
wholesale houses in Mil- 
waukee met with repre- 
sentatives of the Dartneli 
Corporation, publishers of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, on 
Friday, July 22 at the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club. The purpose of the 
meeting was to discuss the proposed 
plan for improving the merchandis- 
ing methods of independent stores, 
which has been developed by the 
Dartnell Corporation. 

This plan has been completely 
outlined in previous issues of 
SALES MANAGEMENT and _has 
brought in a flood of letters com- 
plimenting the publishers on the 
work they have started. 

After the plan was explained to 
the Milwaukee wholesalers, J. D. 
Godfrey of E. R. Godfrey & Sons 
Company, wholesale grocers, said, 
“We believe that this plan will be 
the salvation of the independent re- 
tailer and the wholesalers. For 
nearly a year we have been operat- 
ing a similar plan in our field, and 
we have found it to be the finest 
thing we have ever tried. We have 
already shown a nice increase in 
sales and many of the retailers we 
have helped are buying more from 
us today than ever before. 


Need for Concerted Action 


“The problem of the wholesalers 
is a common one, and if the whole- 
salers will work together, I am sure 
that a great deal can be accom- 
plished. As an example of thé 
need for concerted action among 
the wholesalers, I want to cite a 
specific case. Only a few days ago 
a man came into our store to ask 
for help. He had a stock of gro- 
ceries, dry goods, shoes and hard- 
ware. 

“When we analyzed his figures, it 
was apparent that unless somebody 
helps this man, that a number of 
Milwaukee wholesalers are going to 
take rather severe losses on his ac- 
count. His annual sales were some- 
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Dartnell Plan 


“Salvation of the Wholesale Business,” 

Says Leading Wholesaler in Com- 

menting on Dartnell Plan for Increas- 
ing Sales of Jobbers and Dealers 


M 


thing like $70,000 and his present 
inventory totaled more than $30,- 
000. He owed us money and he 
owed money to several other Mil- 
waukee wholesalers. 

“Now we are only partially in- 
terested in that man; that is, we 
have a direct interest only in his 
grocery department. But we have a 
general interest in all his depart- 
ments, but we need help from the 
wholesalers in other lines of busi- 
ness to put this fellow on the right 
track. 

“Tf the plan which was outlined 
here today were put into action, it 
would be a great deal easier to help 
this man, because we could have the 
benefit of the experience of whole- 
salers in several other lines of busi- 
ness.” 


Sales Help for Dealers 


Mr. Godfrey explained that this 
merchant was typical of dozens of 
others who have come to him with 
their figures, all asking for and des- 
perately in need of help. 

What they need more than finan- 
cial assistance is sales help, and 
guidance in better merchandising 
methods. The E. R. Godfrey Com- 
pany is promoting the Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance among the re- 
tailers of Wisconsin, and so far 
have been very successful with it. 
They furnish each member whole- 
saler with specials each week, post- 
ers announcing these specials, and 
a series of mailing pieces to be 
mailed out by the grocers. All this 
material is sold for approximately 
$15 a month to selected grocers who 
will agree to paint their store fronts 
in a uniform manner, keep the store 
interiors up to a certain standard, 
and push the weekly specials. 


Mr. Godfrey showed the Dartnell 
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representative records of 
many of these members of 
the I. G. A., as it is called. 
One grocer who _ bought 
$700 worth of groceries 
in June, 1926, ran_ this 
figure up to $1,900 in 
June, 1927 ; another’s pur- 
chases jumped from $300 to $700; 
another’s, from $800 to $1,400, 
Still others showed a steady month 
to month increase since the time 
they joined the I. G. A. Some 
showed a steady increase of $200 a 
month. 

At the meeting it was suggested 
that another meeting be held in 
September when a more representa- 
tive number of Milwaukee whole- 
salers could attend. No objections 
were offered to the plan, and it 
seemed to be the consensus of the 
meeting that the plan was sound. 

Mr. Godfrey, Mr. Charles J. 
Cottrill, of the Goll and Frank Com- 
pany, and Mr. F. C. Comstock of 
Roundy, Peckham and _ Dexter, 
offered to canvass the other whole- 
salers in Milwaukee and determine 
whether or not a second meeting 
should be called in a few weeks to 
consider the best methods of put- 
ting the plan into action. 


Journal Extends Invitation 


At Mr. Comstock’s suggestion a 
vote of thanks was tendered the 
Dartnell Corporation for bringing 
the facts to the attention of the Mil- 
waukee wholesalers and for holding 
the luncheon. 


Representatives of the Milwaukee 
Journal who were present volun- 
teered on behalf of the Journal to 
extend an invitation to the whole- 
salers to use the meeting rooms of 
the Milwaukee Journal for all 
future meetings. This courtesy, the 
Journal representative explained, 
was extended to all semi-public of 
public meetings without charge. 
The Journal has a number of meet- 
ing rooms which are placed at the 
disposal of various organizations 
Milwaukee. 
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“New business? There’s more than you can 
handle right there—buried!” 


A startling statement. But true in thousands of 
businesses. Could it be true in yours? 


‘In this case it was perfectly substantiated by a 
tremendous jump in sales during the succeeding 
quarter. 


You wonder how, of course. Particularly when 
we add that the increased business was gained 
without increased overhead. But it’s really ex- 
tremely simple, like the explanation of most well- 
founded business successes. 


The sole change necessary in the conduct of this 
sales-manager’s business was to bring the buried 
information in his files out into the open. To put 
customer and prospect data on Acme Visible rec- 
ords so that a complete and current picture or 
chart of progress would be forced on his attention 
day in and day out. 


Partial users could be worked on, made full users 


ACME 


VISIBLE 
RECORDS 


SAL MAN AGEMEN T 
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of his product. New users could be kept soid. The 
dropping off of an old user would signal him warn- 
ingly as soon as it occurred. 

Until you use Acme yourself, you cannot begin 
to realize how much prospective business has been 
hidden in your customer files. Your partial- 
user list, alone, would take most of your annual 
output if properly worked. 

We'd like to send 
you a copy of our 
new book—*“Profit- 
able Business Con- 
trol”—an authori- 
tative volume of 


Se 
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vital business in- “Sines. _ 
formation. The Eine 
coupon will bring 
you a copy.Send 


for it today. 


SSSSCSSCSSSSSSSSSSSESSRSSSSSSSESSSSSESSEBBeeeaekasasaasaaeaaaae 
ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY S-6-2% 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Gentlemen: 

CJ: You may send me your book im You may send your nearest 
“Profitable Business Control’ representative to see me 


Please write me concerning 


your system for handling records. 


NAME 


FIRM NAME 


CITY STATE 
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What the Domestic Sales Manager 
Can Learn From the Export Man 


T has not been un- 
I common, in maga- 

zines devoted to va- 
rious phases of marketing, 
to emphasize at times the 
influence of advertising in 
foreign countries upon the 
advertising style in the 
United States. We have 
read of the German in- 
fluence in copy—as exemplified per- 
haps by Kaffee Hag. Certainly in 
the field of cosmetics the French 
influence has been great. Probably 
in no one class of advertising has 
the use of a foreign language been 
so commonly employed in domestic 
advertising copy. : 

But little has been said of the in- 
jection of export sales ideas into 
domestic selling. Starting with the 
United States Steel Corporation, it 
is hard to presume that Mr. James 
E. Farrell, as president; has not re- 
peatedly brought into the domestic 
selling of its products, methods, 
system, tactics, and strategics which 
he employed when in charge of its 
foreign sales long before his presi- 
dency. 


Methods from Overseas 


NE of the outstanding mer- 
chandisers of the century is 
the Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany. Its vice president, Thomas 
W. Pelham, as director of sales and 
general counsel, has conclusively 
demonstrated the possibilities of tre- 
mendous mass selling of a specialty 
—and he has demonstrated it 
abroad in equal volume to that at 
home. While it is true that Mr. 
Pelham in his remarkable sales 
achievements overseas has adapted 
and adopted methods which he has 
first proved successful in his do- 
mestic selling, it is equally true that 
he has brought into his domestic 
selling that wealth of sales thought 
which he has so thoroughly and 
painstakingly found in the best of 
merchandising in other countries. 
It is little short of inconceivable 
that men such as A. E. Philips, 
vice president of Welch Grape Juice 
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Some Export Sales Methods Which 
Could Well Be Borrowed for Use in 
the Domestic Sales Department 


By WALTER WYMAN 


General Sales Manager, The Carter's Ink Company, 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Company, and W. Ray Cummings, 
vice president of the Munroe Calcu- 
lating Machine Company, would 
not constantly use in their domestic 
selling the campaigns and sales 
plans which they have successfully 
fabricated for use overseas. 


These men are notable for their 
export sales achievements, and it is 
certainty rather than presumption 
that they adopt and adapt ideas de- 
veloped in their international selling 
outside the United States in the 
perfecting of their domestic selling. 


It would not be difficult to name 
a score of general sales managers 
in this country who were originally 
export managers. Robert M. Eames 
of the Bryant Electric Company of 
Bridgeport is known to many as the 
general sales manager of his com- 
pany, and as such, presumably pri- 
marily interested in domestic mar- 
keting. Yet Mr. Eames is, and has 
been for years, president of the 
Export Managers’ Club of Bridge- 
port. He was a director of the 
Export Managers’ Club of New 
York, and has served for nearly a 
decade on the executive committee 
of the Boston Export Round Table. 


Thoroughness in Planning 


P. ROCKWELL of Yawman 

e & Erbe Manufacturing Com- 
pany is an_ excellent example 
of a man who has at different 
periods in his fine merchandising 
career emphasized export selling 
activities, and in other periods 
domestic merchandising activities, 
while at other times dividing the 
emphasis almost evenly between 
these twin branches of marketing. 


Thoroughness in planning, in 
preparation, and in execution of 
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sales campaigns is perhaps 
the greatest influence 
which has been injected 
from export circles into 
domestic selling. Distances 
to foreign markets are 
great. The necessity of 
knowing positively every 
detail of competition and 
opportunity is great. The 
cost of imports made overseas is 
great, and the necessity of building 
solidly for a long future is great in 
connection with export trade. 

As a direct result of these and 
many similar and allied factors, the 
export executive, to be successful, 
must be a sound planner. In fact, 
a most able government official who 
had for years presided over the sales 
destinies of one of our largest cor- 
porations prior to his work with 
Mr. Hoover, gives credit to Morton 
Hague of Kotex Company for the 
finest of sales plans—and these sales 
plans were export sales plans. Inci- 
dentally, it is logical rather than 
surprising that at present Mr. 
Hague, while continuing his export 
direction, is increasingly seen to be 
working on domestic marketing 
problems. 


Direct Mail in Exporting 


URT E. WAGNER, export 
manager of Miller Rubber 
Company, is thoroughness personi- 
fied in his direct-by-mail work over- 
seas and has been twice selected as 
having produced the best series of 
export sales letters during a current 
year. The sound building of cam- 
paigns overseas by such eminent 
“marketeers” as A. E. Ashburner of 
the American Multigraph Sales 
Company and Paul R. Mahony, the 
Wahl Company, has been copied re- 
peatedly by others in their domestic 
selling—and American merchandis- 
ing has been profoundly influenced 
by the work of these two men. 
The sales-building tactics of 
Henry H. Morse, formerly export 
and advertising manager of Regal 
Shoe Company, and now vice presi- 
dent and one of the directors of the 
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What a retail map 


of Boston shows » - 


HAT is the real measure of a trading 

area? Not square miles or population 
alone, but the buying power of the people 
who live in those square miles. 


A business map of Boston reveals valuable 
facts for the sales manager and advertiser. 
It shows that Boston’s great buying ter- 
ritory 1s a concentrated market located 
within a 12-mile radius from City Hall. In 
this area live 1,567,000 people—the great- 
est concentration in New England. And 
these are the people who support the greatest 
concentration of retail stores. 


The Globe leads in this Key Market 


You can cover this rich market through the 
Boston Globe. The Globe’s Sunday circulation 
in this territory is the largest of any newspaper. 
And the daily circulation exceeds that of the 
Sunday. Here is a uniform 7-day coverage con- 
centrated right in the heart of the Boston market. 

Boston’s own retail merchants—the depart- 
ment stores appreciate the value of this circula- 
tion by placing more advertising in the Globe— 
both daily and Sunday than in any other paper. 

Why is it that the Globe is the choice of the 
people who know Boston best? 


Because the Globe appeals to all classes of 
Boston people without regard to race, creed or 
political afhliation. 

Freedom from bias and favoritism in general 
news, editorials and sports—this is the secret of 
the Globe’s popularity with men. Its widely 
known Household Department and other women’s 
features, make the Globe the daily counselor of 
New England women. 

Merchants who know Boston have found that 
the Globe’s readers constitute the strongest 
buying group in this territory. That is why the 
Globe is the backbone of successful advertising 
efforts directed at the Boston market. 
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The Boston Globe 


The Globe sells “Boston’s ‘Buying Group 
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Audited Net Paid Circulation for 6 months ending March 31, 1927—Daily 286,361 . . . Sunday 333,452 
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Florence Stove Company, have been 
portrayed many times—and his 
campaigns in the Far East have 
been adapted and bodily adopted for 
use in the United States. 

Probably no one man has ever 
reduced export selling to the terms 
of purest merchandising with as 
great success in as short a time as 
did John W. Brooks of Pass & 
Seymour, Incorporated, of Syra- 
cuse, New York. And Mr. Brooks 
at one time was a stranger to export 
merchandising. He has unquestion- 
ably profited in his sales building 
in the domestic market by his inti- 
mate and thorough export investi- 
gations of marketing methods. 

Exporting is unquestionably the 
purest form of selling to be found. 
An American manufacturer will 
select a field virgin to him. Start- 
ing in with absolutely no sales, he 
builds his selling attack upon spe- 
cific information, including the 
names of prospective customers and 
detailed knowledge of their busi- 
ness history, financial resources, and 
reputation for prompt and full pay- 
ments. 


An Exchange of Ideas 


ECAUSE of the cohesiveness 

of export men, there has been 
for two decades an intimacy or ex- 
change of methods which has no 
parallel in the domestic selling field. 
As a result, export executives who 
have made even a fraction of the 
most of their opportunities, have 
profited to such a degree that their 
success has made them conspicuous 
within, as well as without, their 
enterprises. Time after time man- 
agement officials have found that 
their dollar of sales investment 
overseas has paid them greater divi- 
dends than their dollar invested in 
domestic marketing. As a direct re- 
sult of this surprising condition, the 
export executive’s methods have 
been placed under the microscope 
and found to be superior to those 
used in the domestic marketing of 
these same enterprises—and with 
the inevitable result that these 
methods were tested for domestic 
consumption. 

It is fair to say that the type of 
codperation with exclusive export 
advantages has led many American 
manufacturers to modify their 
“open to all” domestic selling poli- 
cies. At least half a dozen enter- 
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prises have gradually shifted do- 
mestic “open market” methods over 
to exclusive agency arrangements 
because of the success of these ar- 
rangements overseas. Similarly, one 
large Pennsylvania manufacturer 
who had experimented with ware- 
housing products in the United 
States only to abandon the system, 
now depends most substantially 
upon warehouse distribution because 
of the better methods of handling 
this difficult type of merchandising 
—methods which came from the ex- 
port department’s handling of its 
similar problem overseas. 

A most healthy development in 
American direct-mail selling can be 


attributed almost wholly to export 


influence. Because of greater dis- 
tances involved, it is imperative that 
the export sales letter tell a story 
which not only creates desire to pur- 
chase but also makes purchase pos- 
sible without further correspond- 
ence. The export executive learns 
through bitter experience that if his 
letters are incomplete, this fault at 
least delays the acquisition of new 
customers by several months—if it 
does not lose business to other 
sources of supply which have placed 
complete information in the hands 
of a prospective purchaser at a 
moment he was ina position to 
order. 
Letters That Sell 


Dipeee export influence spread 
as it has spread in the last fif- 
teen years, the average domestic di- 
rect-mail solicitation was provocative 
rather than else. All too frequently 
the domestic practice of past years 
has been to create a purchase desire 
on the part of the trade customer. 
The arguments used have been con- 
sumer arguments rather than dealer 
arguments. But the export execu- 
tive in the same period was shooting 
straight at the bull’s-eye. What he 
sought was customers. While he 
was willing to supply in his direct 
mail campaign proofs that his prod- 
ucts would deserve the preference 
of consumers, his eyes never left 
the bull’s-eye of purchases by trade 
outlets. a 

While this distinction escaped all 
but a very few experts in domestic 
correspondence, it did not escape 
sales executives who had export in- 
terests, or export executives as 
friends. While the man in the street 
generally credits the improvement 
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in the series sales letter to domestic 
sandpapering. and varnishing, my 
files, and those of others with both 
domestic and export sales interests, 
are proof positive that the develop- 
ment of the series sales letter owes 
most to export direct mail activities. 

Long before the domestic sales 
manager realized the tremendous 
waste in careless hiring and firing, 
the export manager knew the im- 
portance of the proper securing, 
training, and coaching of the field 
representative. Because of the tre- 
mendously greater costliness of 
sending a man overseas and of the 
risks and costs inherent in a field 
representative selling far from head- 
quarters, the export executive was 
the first to lay proper emphasis on 
this most important of sales prob- 
lems. 


Health Standards for Salesmen 


ONG before even the most fan- 

atical of reformers of meth- 
ods in the sales of salesmen 
had thought of medical examina- 
tions as a prerequisite, your good 
export manager was paying twenty- 
five dollars to a skilled medical 
examiner before he seriously con- 
sidered an applicant for foreign 
service. Long before more than a 
few far-visioned domestic sales 
executives saw the importance of 
educating their salesmen in caring 
for health, the export manager was 
laying down diets to his export 
salesmen. 

While it must be admitted that 
in the early days of exporting, men 
were sent abroad with a catalogue 
and a blessing, at the same time it 
must be proclaimed that it was the 
export rather than domestic sales 
executive who first changed this 
policy. Certainly it was the export 
executive who first educated the 
salesman in the field to his full 
duties as well as to his complete 
comprehension of the products, 
policies, and methods of the enter- 
prise. 

While here and there, because of 


_the nature of the product or the 


traditions of the industry, domestic 
salesmen were soundly educated in 
connection with credits and collec- 
tions, it was the export executive 
who first generally comprehended 
the importance of having his field 
men merchandisers and not merely 
sellers of merchandise. 
(Continued on page 256) 
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This picture, more quickly 
than words, tells a story of the 
school needs of 25 million children. 
Secure this market through rotogravure 
—the process that prints perfect pictures, 
the language that children first under- 
stand and that no one ever forgets. 
The rotogravure representative 
of your newspaper can bring 
you suggestions. 
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OTOGRAVURE sections are 
published every week in fifty-two 
cities of North America by these 
eighty-one newspapers 


* Albany Knickerbocker Press 

* Atlanta Constitution 

* Atlanta Journal © 

*Baltimore Sun 

*Birmingham News 

*Boston Herald 

*Boston Traveler 

*Buffalo Courier Express 

*Buffalo Sunday Times 

Chicago Daily News 

*Chicago Sunday Tribune 

*Cincinnati Enquirer 

*Cleveland News 

*Cleveland Plain Dealer 

*Denver Rocky Mountain 
News 

*Des Moines Sunday Register 

*Detroit Free Press 

*Detroit News 

*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 

*Fresno Bee 

*Habana, Cuba, Diario De La 
Marina 

*Hartford Courant 

*Houston Chronicle 

*Houston Post-Dispatch 

*Indianapolis Sunday Star 

*Kansas City Journal Post 

*Kansas City Star 

*Long Beach, Calif., Press 
Telegram 


*Los Angeles Sunday Times | 


*Louisville Courier Journal 


*Louisville Sunday Herald 
Post 
*MemphisCommercial Appeal 
Mexico City, 
El Excelsior 
*Mexico City, 
El Universal 
*Miami Daily News 
* Milwaukee Journal 
*Minneapolis Journal 
*Minneapolis Tribune 
* Montreal La Patrie 
Montreal La Presse 
* Montreal Standard 
*Nashville Banner 
*Newark Sunday Call 
* New Bedford Sunday 
Standard 
* New Orleans Times Picayune 
New York Bollettino Della 
Sera 
*New York Corriere 
D’ America 
*New York Evening Graphic 
*New York and Chicago 
Jewish Daily Forward 
*New York Morning Telegraph 
New York II Progresso 
Italo Americano 
*New York Evening Post 
New York Herald Tribune 


*New York Times 

*New York Sunday News 
*New York World 
*Omaha Sunday Bee 


*Peoria Journal Transcript 


*Philadelphia L’Opinione 


‘*Philadelphia Inquirer 


*Philadelphia Public Ledger 
& North American 
*Providence Sunday Journal 

*Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch 

*Rochester Democrat 
Chronicle 

*St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

*St. Louis Post Dispatch 

*St. Paul Daily News 

*St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 

*San Francisco Chronicle 

*Seattle Daily Times 

*South Bend News Times 

*Springfield, Mass., Union- 
Republican 

*Syracuse Herald 

*Syracuse Post Standard 

*Toledo Sunday Times 

*Toronto Star Weekly 

* Washington Post 

* Washington Sunday Star 

* Waterbury Sunday 
Republican 

*Wichita Sunday Eagle 

* Youngstown, O., Vindicator 
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the perfect paper for rotogravure printing is supplied 
by Kimberly-Clark Company to above 
papers marked with a star 


Kimberly-Clark (Ompany 


NEW YORK 
51 Chambers Street 


Established 1872 
* Neenah, Wis. 


LOS ANGELES 
716 Sun Finance Building 


CHICAGO 
208 S. La Salle Street 


letters which have 

been received from 
readers since the publica- 
tion of our editorial on 
“Raising Your Boy to be 
a Sales Manager,” there seem to be 
some widely different opinions on- 
the subject. Not all of our readers 
agree with us that a broad academic 
education, supplemented by practi- 
cal field work, is preferable to a 
specialized course. Some have 
jumped to the conclusion that SALEs 
MANAGEMENT is opposed to college 
education. 

Others berate us for wanting the 
boy to go to college at all. And 
still others contend that our program 
of ten years’ field work is all right 
for a man who is going to live to 
be a hundred, but nowadays a man 
has to step out of school at 22 into 
a position paying $5,000 a year and 
upwards or he feels himself cheated. 
Curiously enough the only letter we 
received which endorses our edito- 
rial wholeheartedly was from one of 
the leading educators in the coun- 
try, and a man who is regarded as 
one of the most practical instructors 
in marketing in the East. 


J ees from the 


A Broad Education 


Let us clarify our position at the 
outset hy stating that we are not 
opposed to college education, and 
we do not advocate any curtailment 
of education. No one can have too 
much knowledge—and if a young 
man’s parents can afford to keep 
him in college or in the university 
until he is twenty-five, it is very 
nice for him. But while that young 
man is in college we think he should 
take a broad academic course. We 
have in mind a young man in Chi- 
cago whose father is the sales man- 
ager of a big utility company. He 
wanted his boy to be a sales man- 
ager. So he sent him to one of 
the well known eastern schools 
Where he took a highly specialized 
course in marketing. He came back 
home, got a job in the sales depart- 
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Editorial in Sales Management on 
“Raising Your Boy to Be a Sales Man- 
ager” Stirs up Brickbats and Bouquets 


ment of his father’s company as a 
sales statistician, and later was pro- 
moted to city salesman. At the end 
of two years he decided that he 
didn’t want to be a sales manager 
after all, but wanted to be a min- 
ister of the gospel. He entered the 
theological seminary, completed his 
studies and has been assigned to one 
of the churches. He will shortly be 
ordained into the ministry. 


True, what this man has studied 
about marketing will do him no 
harm, and may even help him, but 
it would have been better in our 
opinion and in the opinion of the 
young man himself, if he had not 
specialized in school. There are 
thousands of cases like this, where 
young men, urged on by their par- 
ents, “go in for marketing’ be- 
cause it looks like “big” money. Too 
little thought is given to the natural 
aptitude of the young man for ad- 
vertising and selling. The result 
is that these hundreds of young men 
go through school studying a spe- 
cialized course without natural qual- 
ification for the work. 


A Ten-Year Course 


When they come out of school 
they go into sales work, but lack- 
ing imagination, the qualities of 
leadership and other natural quali- 
fications, they prove square pegs in 
round holes. We don’t believe that 
any young man graduating from 
high school is competent to say 
whether he will make his life’s work 
marketing or not, neither do we 
think that any parent can decide 
that for him. So we say give the 
boy a good, solid academic educa- 
tion and then no matter what he 
may decide to do in later life he 
will have no regrets. 


Now in regard to our suggestion 
for a ten-year training course. Some 
readers seem to think this is alto- 
mn mie 
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Is Ten Years Too Long to Train for 
a Sales Managershipr 


gether too long. They 
think that by taking a uni- 
versity course, this ten 
years can be cut down to 
three. But can you imag- 
ine a manufacturer of any 
importance entrusting his sales to 
a young man of twenty-five who 
has had three years of selling ex- 
perience? There may be excep- 
tions, but speaking generally, we 
don’t think any sales manager is 
worth hiring unless he has had at 
least ten years practical experience. 
Neither do we think any man 
should be put in charge of a force 
of salesmen unless he is at least 
thirty-two years of age, and we 
would go so far as to say that a 
sales manager does not reach the 
height of his value to a concern 
until he has passed forty. Man- 
aging men calls for a sound knowl- 
edge of human nature and a lot of 


judgment. That comes only with 
experience. It cannot be learned 
in school. 


The Spark of Success 


And then one more point. It 
has been our observation over a 
period of fifteen years that the out- 
standing successes in sales work 
are men who have fought their way 
up from the lowest rungs of the 
ladder. There is some spark in 
these men that makes them suc- 
cessful and this spark seems to be 
most pronounced in men who have 
encountered want early in life. 
Such conditions develop in a man 
the “will to win’—that intangible, 
very essential thing which puts the 
sales manager over. If a man has 
that spirit, that inborn determina- 
tion to fight and win and the 
knowledge that he has to do it 
through his own unaided efforts, 
he will usually get the education 
he needs to carry through his am- 
bition. So it seems to us that the 


sooner a man can be thrown upon 
his own resources and the sooner 
he grasps that life is a battle, he 
will begin fighting his way to the 
top. And until he does begin to fight 
he can never accomplish anything. 
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He must realize the necessity of 
making his own opportunity instead 
of waiting for it. 

£5 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I have just finished reading 
your article “Raising Your Boy to 
3e a Sales Manager” under Edi- 
torial Comment in your issue of 
July 9. I must admit that I am 
astounded at the advice you give. 
You evidently belong to the group 
of persons who blindly believe that 
knowledge and training will accom- 
plish wonders. President Angell 
of Yale University once stated in 
one of his able reports that a great 
many students in the pursuit of 
higher degrees had the greatest 
faith in the belief that knowledge 
if possessed, was all that was 
necessary to bring them fortunes. 


Chances for Success 


Did the writer of this editorial 
comment of yours stop to consider 
that the average college graduate 
steps into the business world at 22? 
Ten years later would make hira 
32. At this age provided that he 
follows your advice and changed 
his position every two years, the 
chances are greatly in his favor 
that he would not be earning over 
$150 a month. Your plan would be 
very nice if he lived to be 100 years 
old and worked till his 95th year. 
Then he would have ample oppor- 
tunity to act as a salesman long 
enough to be made a sales man- 
ager. If you divided your training 
periods by five and then let the 
neophyte be a salesman in the con- 
cern it is expected he will eventu- 
ally manage, his chances of being a 
success will be much greater. You 
overlook the fact that a very large 
part of a sales manager’s work is 
to handle his men in such a way 
that they will produce and yet feel 
that they are not being driven. 

I am not opposed to education in 
any line of work. I have a college 
education which I would not trade 
for anything, but training can be 
overdone. After all, it is the man 
that counts. Education is only a 
tool to be used. 

F. FRANKLIN, 
Manager, Lamp Department, Lake 

States General Electric Supply 

Company, Republic Electric Di- 

vision, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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July 19, 1927. 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Let me congratulate you on the 
July 9 issue of Sates MANAGE- 
MENT. In fact, the only adverse 
comment I would make would be 
in connection with your editorial, 
“Raising Your Boy to Be a Sales 
Manager.” Most certainly would 
I—and will I—send my son to the 
finest school of business adminis- 
tration that exists. For I have 
seen too much of the advantages to 
be gained; know too much about 
just what is taught and how and 
know how difficult it is to secure a 
sound business education out of 
business itself not to take advan- 
tage of the wonderful opportuni- 
ties now afforded. 

Let’s grant that Harvard at the 
moment is finding itself after tak- 
ing in terms of cubic feet and class 
room equipment and buildings and 
enlarged faculty. Let’s admit that 
Harvard has some little distance 
to go before it masters the Case 
System of teaching business, 
though inevitably it is going to be 


a wonderful school for the indj- 
vidual. 

Let’s admit that Tuck School at 
Dartmouth is small but it has an 
exceptionally able, practicable fac- 
ulty who are giving those boys 
something they cannot obtain out 
of business—by advice by a group 
of specialists who know their job 
and who know human nature and 
who know how to teach. 

On the other hand you may be 
sure that I agree with you as to 
‘the value of two years of talking 
behind the retail counter, prefer- 
ably in a chain drug store. 

In fact, the only objection I had 
to your whole program is that ten 
years is a long time; but I would 
feel that by sending the youngster 
to business school first he could cut 
the ten years in half and still have 
three years to advantage—because 
he had been to business school. 

WALTER Wyman, 
General Sales Manager, The Car- 
ter’s Ink Company, Boston, 

Massachusetts. 


Commission to Weigh Facts on 


Price 


BROAD injuiry into the sub- 

ject of resale price fixing is 
to be begun at once by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, accord- 
ing to its own announcement 
July 28, in order to establish a 
guide to Congress in future leg- 
islation concerning price mainte- 
nance and kindred topics. 

The inquiry, it is understood, 
will be in charge of the commis- 
sion’s chief economist and will be 
directed toward the ascertaining 
of facts about the advantages and 
disadvantages of resale price 
maintenance to manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers; costs, 
margins and profits of distribu- 
tors and prices to consumers; 
causes and motives for price 
cutting, and the relation of retail 
price maintenance to the multi- 
plication of distributors. 

“Resale price fixing presents 
probably the most _ perplexing 
question before the Federal 
Trade Commission and the trade 
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ixing 
and industrial associations to- 
day,” stated the commission’s an- 
nouncement. “Conflicting deci- 
sions have been handed down by 
the courts. Among commercial 
leaders there is a sharp division 
of opinion as to the extent to 
which prices can and should be 
regulated. It is expected that 
this investigation will be the first 


real comprehensive one taken on 
the subject.” 


In an article in the July 23 issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT on “The 
‘Keytown’ Plan of Selling by Tele- 
phone,” V. E. Cooley was named as 
general commercial manager, New 
York Telephone Company, New 
York City. To correct, Mr. Cooley 
is the general commercial manager 
for up-state New York and A. E. 
Welch is general commercial man- 
ager for the down-state division of 
the company, including all of Man- 
hattan and the other boroughs of 
New York City. 
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Portland’s 

Newspaper 
Situation in Brief! 

First Half of 1927 Compared with First 


Half of 1926. { Figures are given in lines } 
JOURNAL* Morning Paper —— =—— 


Total Display 264,054 Gain 333,480 Loss 118,342 Gain 917,378 Loss 
Classified.... 124,362 Loss 284,116 Loss 28,238 Loss 53,368 Loss 
Total Paid... 133,994 Gain 621,628 Loss 99,372 Gain 955,178 Loss 


During the first six months of 1927 there were 1,340,920 lines less advertising 
placed in Portland newspapers than during the first six months of 1926. 
In the face of this tremendous total loss in advertising linage, The 
Journal showed this phenomenal record of GAINS: 


*Local Display... 140,574 Lines Gain 
National Display 123,480 Lines Gain 
Total Paid ..... 133,944 Lines Gain 


the (OURNAL 


Portland, Oregon 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY”: Special Representatives 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
Lake State B’k Bldg. 2 W. 45th Street 401 Van Nuys Bidg. 58 Sutter Street 1524 Chestnut Street 


—— 
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... Transportation 
service selling can 

made easier by 
intelligent use of 
interesting photo- 


If you’re a realtor, 


to 


Onecannotcarryaniceless A 
retrixeratorora radiointo 4} 


the prospects home. Teil Lf 
your story just as effec- J, / 
tively with interesting y 
convincing photographs. 


Public Opinion 


..... tllustrate with Photographs 


pn show people what they’re 
getting for their money—whether it’s refrig- 
erators,residencesor railroad tickets! Photographs 
reveal value truthfully. Properly made and repro- 
duced, they will add new interest and new vigor 
to your selling message—give truthful emphasis 
to your claims. They mould public opinion 
quickly and effectively. Where words fail, photo- 


graphs always convince! 


HOLOGRAPHS 
ell the Story 
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| How a Local Product Was Marketed 


on a National Scale 


ITHIN a com- 
paratively few 


Demonstration Plan Breaks Bounds 
of Sectionalism and Puts Laminex 


or demonstration. 
The company’s sales 


years The P promotion men went out 
Wheeler, Osgood Com- Doors on Sale Nationally into the field with facts 
any, Tacoma, Wash- — " - . about this official test 
~ By A STAFF WRITER Pat nnn n Sy 


ington, has broken down 
the generally accepted 
bounds of sectionalism and se- 
cured profitable national distribu- 
tion through 128 large jobbers. 
And the backbone of the sales 


solid door would not. We knew 
what caused the average door to 
warp and drag after being in use 
awhile, and we manufactured ours 


and others made by the 
company, and with litera- 
ture about the doors and the tests, 
with portfolios of future adver- 
tisements to appear in national 
and trade magazines wherein the 


o and advertising campaign that 
accomplished this result was a 
demonstration of the company’s 
product. The product is doors, 
a thing that was supposed to be 
too lifeless and generally uninter- 
esting to be animated by even the 
most spectacular demonstration, 


Breaking a Precedent 


When this firm first considered 
breaking out of its supposedly 
natural bounds with its product, 
it was confronted with a sales 
precedent as old as the door man- 
ufacturing industry itself. And 
that precedent was that doors 
were doors and were always to 
be had locally. In every city of 
worthwhile size there are sash 
and door factories, supplying the 


ij trade within the natural trade 

territories. No manufacturer had 
ventured to break his naturai 
1S bounds and sell beyond the reach 


of his city. 

When The Wheeler, Osgood 
Company decided to break prece- 
dent and go after business on a 
national scale, obviously this old 
tradition had to be broken down. 
Jobbers and dealers had to be 
taught that doors were not just 
doors; that they varied in quality 
the same as builders’ hardware. 
pine lumber and paints. The 
company realized that no ordinary 
sales campaign could put over 
this thought without years of de- 
lay and high advertising cost. 

“We knew from our own tests,” 
explains F. E. Manning, sales 
promotion manager, “that we had 
an unusual door—a _ laminated 
door so constructed that it would 
) stand up against the most severe 

tests. We knew that the average 


The Wheeler, Osgood Company encourages dealers and jobbers to conduct demon- 
strations at mdustrial exhibitions and fairs as well as in their own stores and win- 
dows. Periodically the company features the demonstration in their advertising 


to forego these weaknesses. All 
we needed to do then to get job- 
bers and dealers to sit up and take 
notice of our door, was to prove 
to them beyond a doubt that ours 
would hold its natural shape and 
swing under the circumstances 
that warped others.” 

The company had a test made 
of its product by the University 
of Washington, School of For- 
estry, in which several doors were 
soaked in water for twenty-four 
hours, and examined after drying. 
They showed no signs of warping. 
Using this test as a basis, the 
firm originated its now nationally 
known Laminex door-soaking test 


door-soaking demonstration was 
always a feature. 

Jobbers were asked to stock 
enough of the doors to make a 
showing, put on the demonstra- 
tion in their own stores or at local 
industrial shows and note results. 
Each jobber who tried the idea 
was pleased and this made it 
easier to induce others to do it. 
Today the company has 128 job- 
bers in key cities which cover the 
United States. Its sales efforts 
now, so far as distribution is con- 
cerned, are confined to the secur- 
ing of more and better dealers, 
who buy through one of these 128 
jobbers or one of the firm’s own 
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Because the demonstration is featured in a large part of the company advertising, it 
is easier to get the dealer to agree to give a demonstration in his own store. He 
knows interest in it has already been built up 


branches. This door - soaking 
demonstration is used as a sort 
of leader to sell new dealers. 

In the first place, interest in the 
demonstration is created and 
maintained in all periodical ad- 
vertising. In some copy the 
demonstration is the basis of the 
advertisement; in all copy there 
is a sketch and a prominent men- 
tion of the test. Obviously, there 
is created in the minds of the 
general public, architects and 
builders, an interest in this test 
or demonstration, and the dealer 
can be made to see that the mo- 
ment he announces such a demon- 
stration in his store he will have 
a local interest ready for him. 

Tying up with this major 
demonstration, the company like- 
wise has gone a step farther and 
is now making it possible for a 
contractor, dealer or architect— 
anyone interested, in fact—to 
make his own private test of the 
door without trouble or expense. 
The coupon appearing in much of 
the present advertising is worded 
so that the person using it may 
ask for a sample of the Laminex 
door to test. The company then 
sends literature covering the 
manufacture of the door and a 
small section of the laminated 
material of which Laminex doors 
are made. On the back of it are 
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instructions to soak the piece as 
long as the recipient wishes to 
test its adhesive and non-warping 
qualities. 

The inquirer designates in his 
coupon whether he is home 
owner, dealer, architect, contrac- 
tor or realtor; and he receives the 
literature prepared for his specific 
field. If he is an architect, he gets 
a booklet covering the technical 
details of the door’s structure and 
playing up the test in actual fig- 
ures; if he is an owner, he gets 
printed matter telling of the doors 
and featuring in a general way 
the results of the many water tests 
conducted by the company’s deal- 
ers and distributors. 

If it is a dealer who sends in 
the coupon, he gets a large, pro- 
fusely illustrated booklet in 
which the selling plan of the com- 
pany is outlined and the water 
demonstration featured. This 
folder shows the dealer just what 
current advertising the company 
is running to help him sell 
Laminex doors; it shows him re- 
productions of booklets that he 
may have, with his imprint on 
them, to distribute among his 
customers; it shows him the 
broadsides which the company 
sends him to place in his win- 
dows. 
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It shows him, in fact, the com. 
pany’s complete selling plan, 
aimed at bringing the architect, 
realtor, builder and home-owner 
into his place for Laminex doors, 
The last spread of the booklet is 
devoted to the water-soaking 
demonstration and the reasons 
why the prospective dealer should 
put one on in his store. It shows 
him an actual photograph of a 
test one dealer conducted; it re- 
produces a copy of .a blueprint 
that gives complete instructions 
as to how to erect a vat in which 
to soak the door. It shows copies 
of contest slips whereby the 
dealer can offer a small prize to 
the person guessing nearest the 
number of ounces of water the 
door will absorb during the con- 
test (blanks to be furnished by 
the company), and copies of na- 
tional magazine advertisements 
wherein the door-soaking demon- 
stration is featured. 


Feature Plan in Advertising 


In one corner of this spread is 
a mailing card on which the 
dealer may designate to the com- 
pany whatever material he wishes 
—either just a supply of dealer 
helps, such as are described in 
the first pages of the folder, or 
material for conducting the 
demonstration. If he wishes the 
demonstration material, he states 
on the card where he will hold the 
test, the date to be held, and the 
name of the jobber from whom 
he buys. 

The company encourages deal- 
ers and jobbers to conduct den:on- 
strations at industrial exhibitions 
and fairs as well as in their own 
places. In any event, the com- 
pany supplies broadsides, bearing 
the firm’s imprint, which the firm 
mails out to its local customers, 
telling them of the demonstration 
and inviting them to see it. 

Some demonstrations are held 
on the sales floor, others in dis- 
play windows. 

Periodically the company fea- 
tures the soaking’ demonstration 
above all other features in na- 
tional advertising; and when this 
is done it issues a special broad- 
side to dealers and jobbers, out- 
lining to them the plan of featut- 
ing the demonstration and urging 

(Continued on page 240) 
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A Fact! 


“The Cincinnati Post” 
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A series of typical display windows in the Ely & Walker building form a laboratory 
where students can practice attractiue window decoration 


Ely & Walker’s Dealer Help 
Plan Really Helps 


(Continued from page 189) is 


In addition, we not only show 
him how to move the goods which 
we have sold him, but we also 
show him how to merchandise 
other lines which we have not 
sold him. To fill the gap between 
manufacturer and consumer, to 
expedite the consumer outlet— 
that is the duty of our Merchants’ 
Service Department. 

Of all the services the depart- 
iment offers, the free training 
school is probably responsible for 
fostering the greatest amount of 
good will—and for creating the 
most business. It is, I believe, 
the only school of its kind con- 
ducted by a wholesale house. In- 
stead of holding classes in sales- 
manship, we teach show-card 
writing and window trimming. 
The reason for this discrimination 
is that clerks in small town stores 
know their customers so well that 
they hesitate to suggest items 
that are not on the customer's 
want list. Hence, the only 
method of counteracting this pas- 
sive selling is by live displays and 
live show cards that do the sug- 
gesting. ; 

Classes are organized the first 
Monday of each month except 
June. This month is excepted so 
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that our instructor and his as- 
sistant will have an opportunity 
to take their vacation when the 
number of pupils would ordi- 
narily be light. Naturally, in 
June when the merchant is busy, 
he does not send his clerks away 
for instruction. 

On an average, we have twenty 
pupils enrolled for each course, 
representing cities all the way 
from Portland, Maine, to Port- 
land, Oregon. While their em- 
ployers usually stand the travel- 
ing and living expenses, we make 
no charge for instruction or ma- 
terials used. Where merchants 
can enroll for a short time only, 
special instruction is arranged for 
them. 

The only requirement for ad- 
mission is that students be em- 
ployed by a recognized retail mer- 
chant, but it is not necessary that 
he have an account with Ely & 
Walker. 

in order to give individual in- 
struction, the classes are divided 
into two groups both morning 
and afternoon. In the morning, 
while one group is learning the 
fundamentals of lettering, lay- 
outs, color combinations, uses of 


b 
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various show card stock, air brush 
work, stenciling, etc., the other 
group is being instructed in mer- 
chandise display and the making 
of window back-grounds, orna- 
mental drape tops, store fixtures, 
etc. In the afternoon the groups 
alternate. In this way each stu- 
dent is always at work either 
making show cards or putting in 
an actual window as shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. 

As I see it, the success of the 
course has been due to the {fact 
that there is no “high-falutin’ 
theory” about it. It is just a 
practical presentation of practical 
methods that will step up sales. 
In fact, if the entire Merchants’ 
Service Department were not in 
the hands of practical men, ex- 
perienced in the problems of mer- 
chandising, it could be as negative 
a form of advertising for Ely & 
Walker as it is now positive! For 
instance, the average merchant is 
likely to be a little uneasy about 
the effect of expert training on 
his once - contented employee. 
Therefore, if the pupil returns 
with a want list as long as his 
arm, and a demand for a raise, we 
have then defeated the very pur- 
pose for which the school was es- 


tablished. 
Building Goodwill 


To eliminate this possibility, 
we impress upon our pupils that 
in order to show their apprecia- 
tion for being given this oppor- 
tunity, it will be necessary for 
them to work twice as hard as 
they did before, and to exert 
every effort to push up sales at 
no increase in selling costs. So 
far as our instruction is con- 
cerned, we have emphasized and 
demonstrated throughout _ the 
course how the most attractive 
displays can be built at a reason- 
ably low cost by making the fix- 
tures and backgrounds. 

This economy and “hard work” 
propaganda has brought in as 
many testimonial letters from 
merchants as the actual instruc- 
tion given. Customers not ordi- 
narily given to praise tell us that 
our course compares favorably 
with that of tuition schools. As 
a result, we find other clerks from 
the same stores and from other 
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stores in the same community fol- 
lowing the trail to our school. 
When they go back, they natu- 
rally talk Ely & Walker and create 
the type of advertising that can- 
not be purchased on the printed 
page. 

For instance, nearly every mail 
brings in its quota of enthusiastic 
letters. In this morning’s mail, 
for example, we received a letter 
from a young clerk in Colorado 
Springs telling us that he won 
first prize for the best window 
trim only a few weeks after he 
had completed his course with us. 

Another letter comes from an 
operator in Virginia who credits 
our course with having rejuve- 
nated his entire organization. It 
seems that when our pupil went 
back home, he cleaned up and 
dressed up his section of the store 
so attractively that his sales in- 
creased beyond all belief. As a 
result, he was asked to repeat his 
campaign in every department 
and every store on the circuit. 


Why Students Return 


As a general rule, it is the most 
aggressive and the most success- 
ful store which keeps sending 
pupils to us year after year. 
Which is proof sufficient that the 
school pays—from their stand- 
point as well as ours. 

The cost to us of maintaining 
the school is negligible in com- 
parison to the results it brings. 
In fact, the school came about as 
a by-product. We have always 
_maintained an expert decorator to 
trim our show cases. For in- 
stance, the men’s wear depart- 
ment alone has twenty-seven 
show cases that are always 
trimmed from a merchandising 
as well as an artistic standpoint. 
In fact, our entire store is 
planned not only to sell mer- 
chandise to the dealer, but to 
show him, by example, how it 
should be sold in his store. In 
addition, every class of goods is 
departmentized and isolated so 
that customers may be handled 
without outside interference. 
In short, every art of display- 
salesmanship and arrangement- 
psychology is here put in oper- 
ation. 

And out of this decorating de- 
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partment was born, four years 
ago, the idea of a school for the 
benefit of merchants. As our own 
needs require great quantities of 
show cards, we decided that while 
the pupils were learning, they 
might also be working on cards 
that we could use. 

One instructor and an assist- 
ant manage the school except for 
the promotional advertising which 
consists of a circular, a page of 
which appears in our monthly 
catalog, and the word-of-mouth 
advertising of our 350 salesmen. 

Equally as profitable as is the 
work of the school, and equally as 
broad in its scope, is the ad- 
vertising service which _ the 
merchant’s department renders. 
Briefly, we act as the advertising 
department for 22,000 merchants. 
They come to us with their prob- 
lems, which we aim to solve in a 
satisfactory manner. Whether it 
is a holiday ad, a Spring or Fall 
opening, a clearance sale, a gradu- 
ation or June Bride special, an 
anniversary day, regardless of the 
occasion, we are ready to furnish 
a sales-getting letter, circular, lay- 
out, editorial and all! 


Handling Credit Problems 


Weare also prepared to handle 
credit problems. If a merchant 
finds that he is having a hard 
time competing with the cash and 
carry store, we are equipped to 
supply him with a series of tact- 
ful letters announcing his change 
from a credit to a cash institution. 

In short, we are clearing house 
for all the problems of retailing. 
And dealers take advantage of the 
service in no half-hearted fashion. 
One dealer, for example, asked us 
to draw up a six months’ cam- 
paign for him with opening ad, 
follow-ups, and so on! 

Since the demands for lay-outs 
are always heavy, the department 
is continually offering a season- 
able ad which ties in with Ely & 
Walker merchandise wherever 
possible. The ad is always origi- 
nal with us and the “early bird” 
dealer can order it for his town 
or community exclusively. The 
psychology of “first come first 
served” adds to the desirability of 
the plan. Cuts which feature our 
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brands are furnished free with the 
lay-out, and cuts which represent 
any brand are furnished at cost, 
The dealer may accept our edi- 
torial copy verbatim, or he may 
change it as he sees fit. 

For instance, at the request of 
several merchants, we have drawn 
up ads and circulars getting away 
from the world “sale.” As an ex- 
ample, for July we built an im- 
pelling red and white color form, 
calling it “A Glorious Burst of 
Bargains.” White “sky rockets” 
on a red ground were left blank to 
be filled in with the values which 
the dealer might select. These 
forms were sold to him at $10.50 
a thousand. 


Advertising Helps for Dealers 


In order to save the dealer 
money, and to permit him to indi- 
vidualize his ad by selecting the 
exact items he wants to move, 
and to assure him better service, 
we always advise him to have his 
local printer complete the ad. 

Another recent lay-out which 
successfully eliminated the word 
“sale,” was a double page spread 
entitled, “Just to Rout All Sum- 
mer Goods.” Cuts of drummer 
boys, beating down the prices, 
were spaced along the margin of 
the pages with the best values 
printed on the face of the 
drum. Layouts which are merely 
sketched are furnished free. Only 
the color forms are sold at the 
cost to us. 

At all times, our buying, sales, 
and advertising departments work 
hand in hand to build up plans 
that will be mutually beneficial to 
us as well as to the dealer. The 
buying department, for example, 
selects a seasonable specialty, 
gets a quantity price on it, and 
then turns all the data over to 
the advertising department to 
draw up an attractive circular for 
the consumer. 

At present, we have just put 
out a “motor jug day” plan, pro- 
viding the circulars at $1.50 4 
thousand with free instructions 
for using the plan as a sales sput 
for every department. Again this 
opportunity was offered exclu- 
sively to the “early bird” dealer 
in every community. The idea 
sold between six and eight car 
loads of jugs. 
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“Wait just 2 minute, 
while I get rid of this salesman” 


HEN a business man receives 

the card of an unknown sales- 

man for an unknown house, his first 

instinct is to put up a vigorous—and 
usually successful—defense. 

The language of business is full of 

hard-worked phrases that are con- 

stantly used to shut off men who call 


| with something to sell. 


“Tell him I am dictating,” “Take 
him to see Mr. So-and-So,” “Say that 
lam in a conference” are the more 
polite forms. , 

_ “Getting rid” of salesmen is an art 
in which much skilful mental foot- 
work is used. Some men pride them- 
selves on their ability to “kiss a man 
out of the office” in a matter of sec- 
onds. They grasp his hand cordially, 
place the other hand on his shoulder 
in friendly fashion, and steer him 
gently to the door of the eleva- 
tor that leads down to the street. 

This is WASTE! 

There may be some waste in 
the use of printing to tell your 

usiness story, but there is no 
such waste as this. 
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A man who never heard of you will 
read your printed story with a clear 
and open mind, because there is 
never any trouble about getting rid 
of a booklet or a broadside or an illus- 
trated letter. The defense mechanism 
of the buyer doesn’t begin to function. 

Having read one printed piece, he 
is all the more likely to read another. 
Before ‘long he knows something 
about your firm, your goods or your 
service. If your products are at all 
worth while to him, and your printing 
makes their value clear, the buyer is 
willing to know more. When your 
salesman calls, he does not send in 
the card of an unknown company. The 
first thought on looking at the card 
is not how to get rid of the salesman, 
but what can be learned from him. 

Men cease to be thought of as sales- 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required 


in printing, folding, and binding 
‘ AUGUS$5&T 6 


men the moment the buyer begins to 
want the thing they have to offer. 

That explains why all salesmen are 
showing more and more interest in 
sales promotion printing. 

Good printing can unbar many 
doors for your salesmen. Good print- 
ing can break down much initial re- 
sistance. Remember this value when 
you deal with a good printer. 


To merchants, manufacturers, 
printers, and buyers of printing 


The use of direct advertising for every form ot 
selling has been studied by the S. D. Warren 
Company for many years. What we have 
found out about the profitable use of booklets, 
folders, broadsides is discussed and illustrated 
in a series of books published from time to 
time during 1927. Any paper merchant near 
you who handles Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers will be glad to put you on the mailing 
list to receive these books as soon as 
they are issued. Or, if you prefer, 
write to us direct. S. D. Warren 
Co., 1o1 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


better paper 
better printing 
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In getting up our Christmas 
plans, we offer the dealer a gift 
suggestion book at a few cents 
each which he could not duplicate 
for himself under several dollars 
each. We expect that at least a 
half million copies will be ordered 
along with orders for the mer- 
chandise illustrated. Although 
we suggest the quantities, the 
dealer may order as he sees fit. 

Building window trim ideas is 
another function of the mer- 
chant’s service department. One 
of the most popular this season 
was an arch bearing the words 
“Money Savers.” The sides of 
the arch were composed of six 
horizontal strips, each to be filled 
in with the particular “money 
savers” the dealer wished to se- 
lect. 


More Dealer Helps 


Another popular suggestion 
Was a union suit window with an 
E. & W. Springback suit sus- 
pended from a hanger, with a 
heavy rock tied to the suit. A 
card in the window read, ‘Guess 
the weight of this rock—six 
union suits free.” 

Whenever we see a particularly 
attractive window, department, 
or booth that could be reproduced 
economically, we make a gloss 
print of it. Then, when dealers 
write in and ask us how to trim, 
say, a yard goods window, we 
simply send him several actual 
photos with a short description of 
how the effects can be reproduced. 
A charge of 50 cents is made for 
each photograph, which is cred- 
ited to the dealer’s account if he 
returns the photo. 

Another duty of the advertising 
department is the publishing of 
our monthly catalog which is 
known as the ‘Merchandise 
News.” It contains brief notes on 
conventions, styles trends, etc. 
The remainder of the book is an 
attractive mail order catalog for 
the month with the first few 
pages, only, given to specials for 
a certain portion of the month. 
As St. Louis is considered one of 
the cotton goods centers of the 
world, our merchants and sales- 
men look forward to and read 
these specials as eagerly as the 
stock investor reads his ticker. 

In view of the results, the cost 
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to us of maintaining the advertis- 
ing department is nominal. The 
manager of the department origi- 
nates all the ideas. He has two 
girls to help him in the clerical 
end, and five people in the ship- 
ping department. 

So far we have not gone into 
accounting very extensively. 
However, our accounting depart- 
ment is now at work getting up a 
series of lessons embodying a 
simple system for the general 
merchant. These lessons will be 


perfected within a short time and 


we hope to make them as popular 
a service as our training school 
and advertising department. 

Of course, in the final analysis, 
it is impossible to trace the actual 
results of this new order of mer- 
chandising, but we are satisfied 
that the thing which is success- 
fully interlocking the dealer's 
progress with our own is not 
price, but rather the intelligent 
presentation of practical mer- 
chandising ideas. 


Further Discussion of Selling 
and Entertaining 


A Letter to the Editor 


Answering Messrs. Hanlon and 
Drum in the July 9 number of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, Mr. Blauvelt 
says that he does not approve of 
selling on the old-fashioned basis of 
“entertaining,” nor on friendship 
stuff as such; that those are all 
antiquated sales methods and have 
pretty much gone out of the run- 
ning altogether. 

There are lots of us who believe 
the same way and your publication 
and others of similar character have 
done much to teach us along that 
line and confirm us in that opinion. 

You and Mr. Blauvelt and many 
others will therefore no doubt be 
interested in the inclosed clipping, 
headed “Society in Business” from 
the editorial page of the Cleveland 
Press, under date of July 12, 1927. 

Fither the editor of the Press is 
sound asleep or there are a lot of 
us who ought to be “woke” up.— 
H. E. Griffin, Art Film Studios, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The editorial Mr. Griffin refers 
to is reprinted below: 


Society in Business 


It being the privilege of newspapers 
—if not the duty—to comment on 
changing conditions of business and 
social life, it is in place to remark 
that business is more and more tend- 
ing to take on a social air. 

Salesmen trying to build up their 
clientele join every organization they 
can worm into. 

Any public service corporation that 
must keep on the good side of influen- 
tial citizens sees to it that a vice presi- 
dent or two belong to the local country 
club. 
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Managers of new business depart- 
ments of banks must be likely looking 
aides-de-camp who are conversant with 
correct spoon and fork usage and other 
social graces. 

Keen Yankee drummers traveling 
southern territory before the war 
actually used to complain that no busi- 
ness transaction could be closed with- 
out a mint julep, for in those days 
Yankee business was strictly business 
and was not mixed with society. Now, 
however, all this is changed, and many 
of these Yankee firms have company 
bootleggers, whose upkeep and appro- 
priation are charged against advertis- 
ing. 

In big trade centers, more business 
is done by salesmen after business 
hours than during the day by enter- 
taining visiting buyers and building up 
good will. Business, once such a seri- 
ous thing, is now reading up on the 
book of etiquet. 


BUYS INTEREST IN 
“MODERN HOSPITAL” 


HE A. W. Shaw Company has 

become allied with the Modern 
Hospital Publishing Company, Inc., 
in the publishing of the Modern 
Hospital magazine. There are to 
be no changes of purpose or policy 
other than a broadening of the serv- 
ice to the field, an announcement 
says. The controlling stock interest 
in the Modern Hospital Publishing 
Company, Inc., remains with the 
present officers of the corporation, 
and a minority interest has been 
acquired by the personnel responsi- 
ble for the publication's develop- 
ment. 
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163,253 circulation ty ee 


EPTEMBER 1, 1920, The Weekly Kansas City Star established its 


advertising rate of $1.25 per agate line, basing the rate on its circu- 
lation of 330,972. 


Today The Weekly Kansas City Star has a circulation of 494,725, yet 
the same old rate of $1.25 per line is still in effect. An additional 163,753 
circulation! No increase in rates! This extra circulation alone would be 
a sizable circulation for a farmers’ newspaper. Yet it comprised less than a 
third of The Weekly Kansas City Star’s present circulation. 


The Weekly Kansas City Star’s advertising rate, based on circulation, 
is the lowest of any farmers’ publication in America. This fact would still 
be true even if The Weekly Star today had only the circulation it had in 
1920. But it has 163,753 more! 


In short, Weekly Star advertisers pay for 330,972 circulation and The 
Weekly Star delivers them 494,725 circulation. A pretty good buy for ad- 
vertisers, don’t you think? “The best advertising buy in the world,” you'll 
say, particularly when you consider that over 90% of The Weekly Star’s 
total circulation reaches the rural two-thirds of the Southwest not covered 
by daily newspapers. 


$1.25 is mighty cheap for nearly half a million of this kind of cir- 
culation. 


And an Additional 25% DISCOUNT 


Not only does The Weekly Kansas City Star give advertisers 163,752 
circulation free. It gives them an additional 25% DISCOUNT from the 
regular rates, providing they use an equal or greater amount of space in 
The Daily or Sunday Kansas City Star. 


The Daily-Weekly combination provides nearly a million circulation 
at a rate scaling down to $1.35 a line. The Sunday-Weekly combination 
provides nearly 800,000 circulation at a rate scaling down to $1.17 a line. 


Largest Farmers’ Weekly in the World 


Che Weekly Ransas City Star. 


Chicago Office: 
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New York Office: 
1418 Century Bldg. Wabash 1067. 15 East 40th St. Lexington 10122. 
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Pacific Coast Sales Promise Better 


Than Usual Fall Pick-Up 


N June 10 the Pos- 
tum Company, 
Inc., of Battle 


Creek, Michigan, through 
its local distributor, the 
Post Products Company, 
Inc., of San Francisco, inaugurated 
its intensive drive for increased 
sales of Post Toasties. Illustrated 
and newsy full-page ads were used 
to broadcast the arrival of eight car- 
loads of Post Toasties. Follow-up 
ads were 4 columns by 14 inches 
and 3 columns by 11 inches. All 
the advertisements feature the two 
main sales slogans—‘The corn 
flakes that stay crisp in milk or 
cream,” and “Taste the difference.” 
The ads carry no prices. The 
prices appear in the retail grocer’s 
windows in connection with the 
window display, which consists of 
packages of Post Toasties piled up 
in pyramid shapes and filling the 
window space. While the net results 
of the campaign are not yet com- 
piled, as the drive is still on, the 
sales response so far is reported as 
unusually large. 


Advertise Nestle’s Food 


Geisha brand crabmeat, a product 
of Nozaki Brothers of San Fran- 
cisco, has developed a new sub-title 
—‘Sweet crabs from ice-cold seas.” 
This slogan comprises its entire ad- 
vertising copy aside from crabmeat 
recipes and illustrations of the 
dishes described by the recipes. 

The sales campaign now being 
conducted includes a display in each 
retailer’s window—a well-made wax 
figure of the world-famed Geisha 
Girl of Japan, dressed in full 
kimono attire, the figure presenting 
to the passerby a can of Geisha 
crabmeat. 

During the past few weeks 
Nestle’s Food Company has begun 
its series of new car-cards and 
newspaper ads, supporting increased 
contacts with dealers with reference 
to Alpine evaporated milk. In 
each street car-card and newspaper 
ad, one or two cows’ heads appear 
and are pictured as conversing, in 
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Postum Campaigns on Post Toasttes; 
Crops Below Normal in Quantity 


Assuring Higher Prices 


rhyme, about the virtues of Alpine 
milk. 

The California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, like many other national 
advertisers, has seen the wisdom of 
more closely combining the activi- 
ties of the sales and advertising de- 
partments. Among this organiza- 
tion’s sales force and jobbers a 
booklet has been distributed entitled 
“Sunkist Advertising Plans.” Al- 
though this advertising campaign 
has been in progress since the be- 
ginning of the year, the details are 
still of interest. Of the total adver- 
tising appropriation of $1,234,294, 
65.71 per cent is devoted to con- 
sumer publicity, 28.03 per cent to 
trade work and sales promotion, and 
6.26 per cent to “administrative 
purposes.” Allotted according to 
products, this budget allows 4% 
cents a box to advertise oranges 
and grapefruit and 714 cents a box 
to advertise lemons. 


The Fruit Growers Campaign 


The major portion of the adver- 
tising outlets consists of twelve na- 
tional magazines, three small-town 
women’s journals, 223 newspapers, 
one-sheet posters for station plat- 
forms, one month’s half showing of 
24-sheet posters west of the Missis- 
sippi and in western Canada. The 
direct mail work includes three mail- 
ings to a list of 75,000 dealers, of 
combination broadsides and window 
display posters, also a monthly 8- 
page magazine to dealers using fresh 
fruit drinks. The organization main- 
tains, for dealers, a personal contact 
service for the purpose of arrang- 
ing windows and. counter displays 
and giving pointers on better mer- 
chandising methods. 

An exhaustive house-to-house 
survey is being conducted by a local 
building-material concern. A ques- 
tionnaire is being presented to each 
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house-owner in person by 
a corps of young women 
who seem to be covering 
the entire San Francisco, 
Oakland, Berkeley and 
Alameda districts. From 
the questions, it is evident that an 
intensive sales campaign is being 
planned covering roofing materials, 
paints, wall-board, plaster, and con- 
crete. These queries would be of 
value to other firms contemplating 
such a survey. 

Of interest to every manufacturer 
of roofing materials is the action of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, San Francisco branch, in 
conducting an aggressive newspaper 
campaign for the purpose of putting 
through an ordinance now before 
the San Francisco supervisors, this 
ordinance extends the zone for fire- 
resistant roofs so that in virtually 
the entire city wooden shingles will 


be forbidden. 
Maytag Pushes for Sales 


The outstanding house-appliance 
sales work of the past month is that 
of the Maytag aluminum washer, 
manufactured by The Maytag Com- 
pany of Newton, Iowa. 

Six-column, 20-inch broadsides 
appearing in the newspapers, offer 
a free trial of the Maytag in the 
home, without expense or obliga- 
tion. Each ad gives a very full list 
of all the authorized Maytag dealers 
in northern California. A phone 
call to the dealer from the interested 
housewife accomplishes the ad's 
purpose. The only other feature 
of the sales campaign is to see that 
dealers are well stocked with May- 
tags. With few exceptions, once 
the Maytag is in the home, it stays 
there, due in part to the very attrac- 
tive deferred payments plan. That 
the Maytag is also popular in rural 
districts is due to the fact that for 
homes without electricity, Maytag 
is available with in-built gasoline 
motor. ; 

The ElectrICE Refrigerator 1 
making headway in the San Fran- 
cisco territory. Manufactured by the 
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“Read Me First.” Asa busy executive, you will appreciate the power of 


by CHIEFTAIN BOND to attract and hold attention for any type of business 
sl message. Its fourteen compelling colors, in addition to pure white, help pro- 
ing duce sales letters, folders, form letters, statements, billheads that say “Read 
> 
Sco, me first.’ 
and Yet the price of this loft-dried, rag-content bond is so economical that you 
rom can afford larger runs or reduce costs without sacrificing quality. 
. an e ° . . 
‘ie For exploring new markets with conservative expense, there is no better paper 
ing 5 
* than CHIEFTAIN BOND. Try it! 
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Belding-Hall ElectrICE Corpora- 
tion and being distributed from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles by the 
firm of Holbrook, Merrill & Stet- 
son, ElectrICE makes its appeal on 
the economy basis, as it materially 


underprices the other standard 
makes. 
General Electric Refrigerators 


are appearing on the illuminated 24- 
sheet and smaller billboards through- 
out the district. Kelvinator and 
l‘rigidaire both report better sales 
due to the recent warm wave in this 
district. 

An interesting feature is the bat- 
tle being waged by the California 
Association of Ice Industries. Car 
cards and 3-column, 8-inch ads keep 
reminding the public that “A block 
of ice never gets out of order” and 
“there is no safe substitute.” Also, 
the claim is made in the advertise- 
ments that only moist cold or “cor- 
rect degree of humidity” can keep 
foods really fresh and wholesome. 


Steel Merger Rumored 


The ‘Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company assists the sale of electric 
ranges and other electric and gas 
appliances by inserting educational 
ads, 3 columns by 10 inches in size, 
describing how these pieces of 
equipment should be used. 

The “Never-Burn Hot Plate,” a 
one dollar accessory that fits the top 
of the range or stove, is campaign- 
ing with 3-column 12-inch adver- 
tisements, giving brief educational 
copy and names of dealers through- 
out northern California. 

The new cartoon-strip ads by 
3riggs, featuring Old Gold cigar- 
ettes, are easily the most attention- 
getting features of current tobacco 
advertising. 

A woman’s club in Yakima, 
Washington, has just launched a 
movement to ban tobacco from all 
outdoor advertising. As a coinci- 
dence, the new 5-column, 10-inch 
Camel cigarette advertisements are 
illustrated with reproductions of 
their billboard advertising! 

On June 29th, the San Francisco 
Produce and Provisions Terminals, 
Inc., announced that San Fran- 
cisco’s commission business would 
soon be housed in a $6,000,000 ter- 
minal building, steel-and-concrete 
construction, to be located on eigh- 
teen acres adjoining the United 
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States Transport Docks. W. H. 
Kearney, the president of the or- 
ganization, states that he has al- 
ready contracted with 80 per cent of 
the commission merchants of San 
Francisco to move from their pres- 
ent unsanitary district into this new 
home. 

Although not fully confirmed, an 
announcement made recently has 
never been denied, revealing plans 
for a $40,000,000 combine of the 
Columbia Steel Corporation and the 
Pacific Coast Steel Company. 

The Columbia Steel Corporation 
handles about 85 per cent of the 
pig iron used on the Coast. It 
operates mills at Portland, Oregon, 
at Pittsburgh, California, and at 
Torrance, California, also a_ blast 
furnace at Ironton, Utah. 

The Pacific Coast Steel Company 
has plants in Seattle, Portland, and 
South San Francisco. 

Rumor is well defined to the ef- 
fect that this merger was inspired 
by the impending invasion of the 
Pacific Coast by the United States 
Steel Corporation. 


Crop Reports Satisfactory 


From the interior valleys adjacent 
to San Francisco all reports indi- 
cate that crops are maturing safely, 
and are gratifyingly lower in 
quantity —the paradox being that 
the larger crops mean unsold carry- 
overs and a drugged market. The 
almond crop is computed to be 65 
per cent of normal as compared to 
91 per cent a year ago. The plum 
crop, 67 per cent of normal as-com- 
pared with 92 per cent last year. 
Canning peaches reflect the heavy 
carry-over from last year’s pack in 
that the new crop is quoted by 
growers to canners at figures con- 
siderably lower than the quotations 
of a year ago. 

Since the Lindbergh flight and 
still more so since the Maitland- 
Hegenberger flight to Hawaii, the 
entire Pacific Coast has gone air- 
plane-mad. Every advertisement 
that can possibly do so ties up with 
the airplane idea. The local Russell 
Aero Photo firm is worked overtime 
securing airplane views for adver- 
tising purposes of every kind. Real 
estate projects are sure that without 
airplane views of their properties 
their campaigns are behind the 
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times. So with factories, resorts, 
hotels, and even new office buidings, 

During June, the Pacific Air 
Transport, operating throughout the 
Coast, carried through a slogan con- 
test, offering a free airplane flight 
to Hollywood to the submitter of 
the slogan best describing the ad- 
vantages of sending letters by air- 
mail. The Chevrolet automobile 
people linked up with this campaign 
by having a Lindbergh-type plane 
on the floor of their local head- 
quarters, where also the slogan- 
contest blanks were to be had. 

W. G. Herron, vice-president of 
the Boeing Air Transport, Inc., is 
establishing the local base of the 
San Francisco-Chicago air service. 
This firm has the Government con- 
tract for carrying the air mail, and 
announces a passenger service in 
the same connection, with a twenty- 
two and a half hour schedule. The 
Boeing planes are to have a capacity 
of 1,800 pounds, including two pas- 
sengers, and a maximum speed of 
130 miles an hour. They will carry 
enough gasoline for a twenty-four 
hour flight—100 gallons. 


NEWSPAPER OPENS 
RADIO STATION 


HE Milwaukee Journal began 
A July 25 operating its own radio 
station. The call letters are WTMJ. 
Since January, 1925, the Journal 
has operated station WHAD jointly 
with Marquette University. WHAD 
will be retained by the university. 
WTMJ has been licensed to 
operate on 1000 watts, the only 
station of that power in Wisconsin. 
A model radio studio built into the 
new Milwaukee Journal building is 
headquarters for the new station. 
WTMJ is a member station of the 
red and blue networks of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 


The Osgood Company, 418 South 
Market Street, Chicago, announces 
the establishment of a direct mail 
department, which will furnish a 
complete direct mail service for ad- 
vertisers, including plan, layout, 
copy, art work, engraving, printing 
and mailing. The new department 
is in charge of Walter F. Kohn, 
who for many years was with Rand 
McNally & Company. 
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““Should we have this folder printed, 


or lithographed ?’’ 

‘““What size would be best for this dis- 
play card?’’ 

‘*“How many colors will be needed to 
reproduce our package?’’ 

““Can we afford to supply our dealers 
with posters?’’ 


vy y fi 


| s Gpstiocry sept of questions re- 
garding color advertising 
material are asked our represen- 
tatives—and answered with 
authority and without bias. 


Our men are experienced in all 
forms of color advertising because 
they represent the most complete 
color service in the world. We 
are equipped in plants and per- 
sonnel to turn out any and every 
item in color from a gummed 
sticker to a forty-eight sheet 
poster. 


Our men are interested in giving 
you only honest, straightfor- 
ward advice on any color problem 
because they are not limited to 
the sale of any one kind of color 
reproduction. Our manufactur- 
ing facilities and man power are 
so organized into separate divi- 
sions that all the various forms of 
lithography and printing are pro- 
duced in separate departments. 
No matter how simple or difficult 
your color problem may be, sub- 
mit it to our nearest office. 
Our solution will be 
effective, practical 
and economical. 
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SERVICE OFFICES IN FOLLOWING CITIES 


Baltimore - - - - 25 Covington St. 
Boston - - - - - = 80 Boylston St. 
Brooklyn - - - - 79 North 3rd St. 
Chicago - - - - 130 North Wells St. 
Cincinnati - - - - - - 1§ Beech St. 
Cleveland - - - - 1104 Leader Bldg. 
Detroit - - - - - 7915 Indiana Ave. 
Indianapolis- - - - 414 Traction Bldg. 


Kansas City - 
Minneapolis - 
New York - - 
Philadelphia - 
Pittsburgh - - 
San Francisco - 
Seattle - - - 
St. Louis - - 


1306 Waldheim Bldg 
- 433 Palace Bldg 
110 Hudson St 

- 437 Chestnut St 
609 Renshaw Bldg 
112 Market St 
- 1107 Hoge Bldg 
- 413 Frisco Bldg 
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Shoe and Textile Industries Take on 
New Life in New England 


ID-SUMMER 
M finds Boston and 
| New England 


business conditions in a 
very active state. The 
shoe and leather indus- 
tries, after a poor Spring 
and early Summer, have 
taken on a new lease of life. The 
cotton mills of this section, not so 
long ago in a very precarious condi- 
tion, are practically all working on 
a full time basis. Cold weather 
with an over abundance of rain 
have made business dull at the 
beaches and summer resorts. Crops 
are also affected by the adverse 
weather conditions. In many sec- 
tions a late harvest is anticipated 
and even some loss. 


Open Shoe Campaign 


Haverhill shoe manufacturers are 
launching a campaign on a well de- 
fined selling basis. This campaign 
began about the middle of July and 
will last throughout the season. 
Their motto will be: “Plainer shoes 
and better shoemaking.” 

The eighth annual Shoe and 
Leather Exposition was held in Bos- 
ton on July 5, 6 and 7 at the Hotel 
Statler. Several thousand people 
actively engaged in the shoe busi- 
ness attended the show each day. 
Over 3,200 buyers registered. 

The General Electric Company of 
Lynn, Massachusetts, during the 
present year, has incorporated four 
of their smaller factories, located in 
other Massachusetts cities, with the 
general plant at Lynn. These fac- 
tories were used in the manufac- 
turing of small motors. They report 
many orders and with a gradual in- 
crease in the production, hope to be 
able to keep up to date with produc- 
tion. The branch at West Lynn re- 
cently changed over the whole plant 
to accommodate the manufacture of 
a new type of meter. Their produc- 
tion is now double what it formerly 
was. 

The textile business is showing a 
healthy increase during the present 
season. The demand for cotton 
cloth has been rapidly increasing. 
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Aviation Industry Booming; Building 
Holding Up Well, and a Number of 
Idle Plants Are Being Repaired and 


Put Into Production 


At the present time over 90 per 
cent of the textile mills at Fall 
River are working on a full time 
basis and some of them are even 
running nights. Textile men all 
seem to agree that there is very 
little danger of many of the large 
textile mills moving south and the 
conditions at the present time more 
than strengthen that opinion. Over 
111 cotton mills are located in Fall 
River, capitalized at approximately 
$50,000,000, with additional re- 
sources of an equal amount. The 
American Printing Company, one 
of the largest textile mills in the 
world, has more than 400,000 
spindles, 90,000 looms and 40 print- 
ing machines. It weaves 3,000,000 
yards of cloth and prints 6,000,000 
yards a week. This mill has just 
recently opened one of their 
branches that has been closed for 
several years, and it is now running 
nights as well as days. 


Mills to Re-open 


The Howard-Arthur Mills of Fall 
River, formerly the Seabonnet Mills, 
are scheduled to reopen about the 
first of August, running on a full 
time basis. The property has re- 
cently been thoroughly revamped. 
A large amount of new machinery 
has been installed and the plant 
completely electrified. 

The Security Mills, Inc., of New- 
ton, Massachusetts, have started 
construction on a new one-story 
and basement addition to their plant, 
80x 125 feet, to contain 10,000 
square feet of floor space. Between 
thirty and forty additional knitting 
machines will be installed in the new 
building. 

The plants of the Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company are all working 
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at a full capacity. The 
Lowell, Massachusetts, 
division is running on a 
94 per cent of capacity on 
a pound basis. Blankets 
make up 75 per cent of 
this plant’s output with 
the remainder consisting 
of “Peggy” cloth and fancies. 
Within a few weeks the new fabric, 
“Pepperella,” will come into produc- 
tion. At Biddeford, Maine, the 
main plant is running at 110 per 
cent of capacity. The great bulk of 
the machinery is turning out sheet- 
ing, but the production of flannels 
is also heavy. 


New Plants to Operate 


Clinton, Massachusetts, reports 
the opening of a silk spinning con- 
cern in their city. The Armion Tex- 
tile Corporation, employing about 
forty hands and running on a 24- 
hour-a-day basis, will locate in the 
plant formerly controlled by the 
Roubaix Mills, Inc. Silk spinning 
is a new industry for this city. The 
Buck Chair Company, formerly 
located at Sterling, Massachusetts, 
has purchased the buildings of the 
Sterling Textile Company located 
at Clinton. The Buck Company 
plan to begin operations about the 
first of August and will employ 
about thirty hands to start. 

The International Wire Products 
Company of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, has purchased the shoe fac- 
tory of Edward F. Brennan at 
Natick, Massachusetts. The Wor- 
cester Company will begin opera- 
tions at once and will employ about 
fifty hands. 

The largest of new industries to 
be built in New England at the 
present time is the four million dol- 
lar plant of the Lawrence-Portland 
Cement Company at Thomaston, 
Maine. Frank H. Smith, president 
of the company, reports that this 
new plant will be open for busi- 
ness by the first of the year. Over 
four hundred hands are being em- 
ployed in the construction of the 
plant and about two hundred and 
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fifty will be required to operate it 
when it is completed. It is estimated 
that the supply of raw materials 
will be sufficient to turn out one 
million barrels yearly for the next 
one hundred years. 

At the convention of the New 
Hampshire Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion held recently at Manchester it 
was brought out that conditions in 
the lumber trade are not so good. 
The volume of business correspond- 
ing to last year shows a drop of 
from 5 to 10 per cent. A report 
showed that there was an increase 
of 10,000,000 feet more of box 
lumber than on March 1, with a 
slight increase in the percentage of 
unsold lumber. Leading lumber- 
men in Maine report less lumber 
sawed and less lumber remaining 
on the sticks. 


Runs Sampling Campaign 


At a dinner attended by over 200 
radio dealers in New England, W. 
G. Page, treasurer of the American 
Motor Equipment Company and 
sales manager of the radio division, 
stated that it was his belief that 
unless the bottom drops out of 
everything, the radio will have the 
biggest year of its history. Other 
speakers at this dinner, sales man- 
agers and officials of all the large 
radio houses, all spoke optimistically 
of the future. 

Harold J. Power, one of the lead- 
ing pioneers in the radio world, has 
recently organized the H. J. Power 
Company, Inc., of Medford, Massa- 
chusetts. The company will special- 


ize in the manufacture of light 


socket power units. Mr. Power re- 
cently resigned from the presidency 
and general managership of the 
Amrad Corporation. He _ success- 
fully reorganized this company, for- 
merly the American Radio and Re- 
search Corporation, the only radio 
company that has been successfully 
reorganized. The American Motor 
Equipment Company, New England 
distributors of the new Federal 
Ortho-sonic Radio Sets, opened a 
Boston branch recently and the first 
car load of the new sets arrived 
shortly after. 

The Continental Baking Com- 
pany of New England has recently 
opened an extensive advertising and 
sales campaign. Copy will be run 
practically daily in most of the local 
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papers and in other New England 
papers. 

The Kellogg Company recently 
ran a large sampling campaign in 
this city. Small size sample pack- 
ages, exact reproductions of the full 
size package, were distributed by 
men from house to house. The leaf- 
let that accompanied each package 
of corn flakes played up the value 
of the product when eaten with 
fruit as a summer dish. It also in- 
formed the receiver that 11,000,000 
demanded them every day. Atten- 
tion was called to the inner-sealed 
wax tight wrapper that kept the 
product fresh and crisp. Another 
folder was devoted entirely to Bran- 
Flakes, another Kellogg product. 

Aviation is advancing in rapid 
strides in New England, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, boasts of two 
new airplane concerns, The Spring- 
field Air Lines, Inc., and the Massa- 
chusetts Air Way Corporation. The 
first is incorporated by Harry Her- 
man, D. P. Mackay, S. B. Sanford 
and A. E. Mackay with $10,000. 
The second company is incorporated 
for the same amount by Joseph 
Kerigan, Harold Parker, James A. 
Hern and Ernest Buckler. The city 
of Attleboro, Massachusetts, has 
empowered a committee to seek out 
and equip a suitable flying field for 
that city. 


Aviation Business Quickens 


A. C. Dickinson of Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts has a_ privately 
owned field that he has recently 
constructed that is now available for 
that city. Cape Cod is also planning 
to have an airport near Hyannis, 
with regular passenger service be- 
tween that town and Boston. A few 
days ago passenger service was 
started between East Boston and 
Nantucket. The island is a full day’s 
journey from Boston by rail, but 
by plane the trip takes but 60 to 
75 minutes. The plane leaves Bos- 
ton every evening at five and re- 


‘turns at nine the next morning. The 


Concord, New Hampshire, airport 
has been a reality for some months 
now. Today it is the center of air- 
plane activities, for the official army 
aviation school has opened there. 
The Concord airport is considered 
ideal as a secondary defense for 
Boston. It is owned by the state 
but is available for privately owned 
planes. 
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Plans are being made by the city 
of Boston to add more hangars and 
light the Boston airport so that it 
will be suitable for night flying con- 


ditions and also have a greater 
‘capacity. Roads will be built to 


make it more accessible to the city, 
A three motored Fokker plane will 
soon be running between Boston and 
New York on regular passenger 
service. Noon luncheon hops over 
the city of Boston are available at 
$10 a passenger. The trip lasts 
about twenty minutes and a light 
lunch is served while in the air. 


Building Holds Up 


Building operations in New Eng- 
land continue to hold up. The out- 
look for the remainder of the sum- 
mer is very good, according to real 
estate men. The Tenney Company, 
owners of the Malden, Massachu- 
setts, Auditorium building have just 
voted $250,000 for the rebuilding 
of that structure. Simpson Brothers 
of Boston has been awarded the 
contract. The contract calls for 
completion of the work in six 
months. The plans are made by 
Edward Stratton, Boston architect, 
and call for another story to be 
added, making a total of five. 
Lowell, Massachusetts, shows a big 
increase in building activities. Dur- 
ing June $148,990 was reported 
against $60,405 for June, 1926. 
This is an increase of over 125 per 
cent. Salem, Massachusetts, also 
reports an increase for June over 
last year. During a six months 
period $1,764,430 was reported, a 
gain of $836,465 over a correspond- 
ing period last year. 

The Lake Placid-Marcy, a six 
story, fireproof structure, contain- 
ing 160 rooms, has recently been 
completed by the North Woods Inn 
Hotel Company, Inc. It is located 
in the heart of the Adirondack 
Mountains on the shores of Lake 
Placid. The Congress Square Hotel 
Company report that their new 
hotel, costing $1,750,000, and to be 
known as the “Eastland,” will soon 
be opened for business at Portland, 
Maine. The Community Congrega- 
tional Church of Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, report that plans are being 
made for the erection of a new 
church to cost $100,000. It is to be 
of seam-faced granite. Work will 
not begin until next Spring. 
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ve GOOD indication of business 
chu for 1928 is found in the un- 
ding usual volume of orders for 
- advertising space that have al- 
for ready been placed in Collier’s 
re for 1928. 
tect 
= 427 national advertisers have 
big placed orders in Collier’s for the 
oe first six months of 1928. And 
sr this represents — by far — the 
- largest volume of advertising 
ie ever run in Collier’s for any 
f, one year. 
six Collier’s circulation is gaining 
yon even through the summer 
Ton - months. It is at present well 
but over 1,350,000—newsstand sales 
oe over 456,000. 
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The Cost of Direct Mail 
Advertising 


R. CHARLES W. HOYT 

sends us the following let- 
ter from a SALES MANAGEMENT 
reader, concerning the article ap- 
pearing in a recent issue on the use 
of direct mail. This article was one 
of the series by Mr. Hoyt on “The 
New Scientific Sales Management.” 
The letter, together with Mr. Hoyt’s 
reply, foilows: 


Dear Mr. Hoyt: 

Your article which appeared in 
SALES MANAGEMENT, June 25, en- 
titled “Fifty Cents a Name for 
Direct Mail,” came very near being 
reviewed in our Bulletin for next 
week, and in fact half the review 
was written when the cost per name 
began to impress us as being so rea- 
sonable, and in fact, low, that we 
knew we were going to get some 
comebacks on it from our members, 
asking what kind of material was 
used that could be produced and 
sent out for that figure for ten 
pieces. So we’ve held over mention- 
ing it until the following week so 
that you may be able to put us 
straight on this, if you wish, so that 
when our members do question it 
we will have the explanation ready. 

You are not alone in believing 
thoroughly in preceding salesmen 
for a new product, or into new ter- 
ritory, with direct mail, for many 
of our members have given us data 
on the use made by their company 
for this purpose with most satis- 
factory results, so no doubt many 
have said “amen” to your article. 
—M. L. Page, Research Depart- 
ment, Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation, Detroit, Michigan. 

* * x 
Dear Mr. Page: 

With reference to your inquiry 
of July 7: Ten years ago when 
writing on this same subject I 
talked about sending 12 pieces for 
50 cents. At that time it was my 
practice to prepare mail pieces com- 
plete at a cost of about 4-1/6c pro- 
vided there was a quantity of 2000 
or over. In the case of this article 
I figured on 5000 names or over 
and I cut the quantity from 12 to 
10, making the average cost 5 cents 
each. Having sold and built, com- 
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plete, at least one and one-half mil- 
lion dollars worth of direct-by-mail 
during the past eighteen years, I 
really feel confident that I would 
not lose any money if I sell the 
pieces at this price. Accordingly I 
feel that the man doing it for him- 
self, as is mentioned here, would 
not be hurt. 

I see nothing difficult in produc- 
ing these pieces at an average of 5 
cents each. It is my opinion that 
many men who work with direct-by- 
mail have an idea that to be effec- 
tive the pieces must be elaborate. 
If I was sending out these ten 
pieces I would average them. If I 
was working on a budget of 50c 


and if I found I had been too ex. 
travagant on one piece or another, 
I would be most economical on some 
of the others. To illustrate how 
economical one could be I would say 
that if | were working on this cam- 
paign for coffee and if I could not 
have anything else, I would take ten 
lc Government postal cards, in 
which the only expense would be 
the penny I paid for the postal 
cards plus the cost of the printing. 
I really believe that ten postal cards 
would be worth while. Of course 
in the thing which I am describing 
in these articles I am expecting, as 
I say, to have some much more elab- 
orate work. 

On page 1228 of the issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT in which this 
article appears I really answer your 
question (in the last two sentences 
of the first paragraph.) — Charles 
W. Hoyt. 


Marketing a Local Product 
on a National Scale 


(Continued from page 226) 


them to tie up with the advertis- 
ing with demonstrations. In such 
a broadside, as in the folder going 
to dealer-inquirers, the company 
pictures the blueprint and other 
helps for the dealer who puts on 
the test. The broadside also con- 
tains a mailing card with which 
the dealer may request either 
literature for distribution to cus- 
tomers or the instructions and 
materials for making a water- 
soaking demonstration. 

To date The Wheeler, Osgood 
Company has induced dealers and 
jobbers to put on considerably 
more than 500 water-soaking 
demonstrations of its Laminex 
door. 

Because the regular stock door 
is placed in a huge vat of clear 
water in such a way that it may 
be seen by passersby or visitors, 
the otherwise prosaic article has 
been dramatized. The unusual 
presentation creates attention, 
and the exhibit of other doors, 
literature and reproductions of 
advertisements grouped around 
the demonstration vat invariably 
creates a profound interest on the 
part of the visitor. 
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The company does not have 
salesmen. It does have, however, 
a crew of sales promotion men 
who visit dealers who handle the 
company’s product and dealers 
who ought to handle it, either in 
company with jobbers’ salesmen 
or under the banner of the dis- 
trict jobber, to talk to dealers 
about Laminex doors, to help 
them put on demonstrations, to 
show them how to tie up more 
effectively with national adver- 
tising. 

These men as well as every 
jobber’s salesman, are armed with 
a complete set of advertisements 
scheduled to appear in general 
and class magazines to show deal- 
ers how they can expect sales of 
Laminex doors by letting the 
public know they carry them. 


The name of William R. Robin- 
son & Company, Inc., has been 
changed to Robinson, Lightfoot & 
Company, Inc. William R. Robin- 
son continues as president of the 
company, Warren R. Lightfoot as 
vice president, and William A. 
Charters as general manager. 
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INCIDENTS IN A DAY’S WORK OF EVERY SALESMAN 


“Mr. Blair cant 


ie WASN’T a new experience for George Shannon. 
In the five years he had been selling insurance 
he’d met the same obstacle many times before. He’d 
make trips to the places of business of hundreds 
of prospects. The men he wanted to see were in, but 
they were “just too busy to see him today.” It was 
an old story both to himself and to the switchboard 
operators. 


Sitting in his car one noon, however, he read 
about a salesman who wasn’t satisfied to take the 


see you today” 


message meekly and leave the office. It was the 
story of a bond salesman who had a plan of approach 
that got him in to see the prospect after he’d been 
flashed the busy signal. This man, according to the 
account in the Dartnell Bulletin for Salesmen, man- 
aged to interview nine out of ten “busy” prospects. 

It was a liftable idea, and Shannon took full ad- 
vantage of it. He no longer accepts the telephone 
operator’s word as final. He gets interviews with 
the men he wants to see. 


The Week’s Most Valuable Fifteen Minutes 


Getting in to see the prospect is a 
problem as old as selling. It’s one 
every salesman meets in the course of 
an ordinary day several times. The 
ability to overcome it marks the dividing 
line between the successful and the aver- 


making every call count and wasting 
half the time on unproductive calls. 


The methods of aggressive salesmen in 
getting past the prospect’s “‘body-guard’”’ 
are only one of dozens of fundamental 
sales topics treated in the Dartnell Bulle- 


Yet the instruction they obtain in that 
brief length of time serves them every 
working hour of the day. 


Are your salesmen reaping the profits 
of those fifteen minutes? If they are 


not, by mailing this coupon you can 


age salesman. It’s the difference between begin giving it to them at once. 


tins for Salesmen. Each issue contains 
practical points on selling which are ap- 
plied by salesmen in every line of business. 


Salesmen receive the bulletin once a [ THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


week. Reading it is a matter which con- | 
sumes fifteen minutes of their time. | por — Avenue, 
icago, le 


| Send me a sample copy of the Dart- | 
The | nell News-Photo Bulletin for Sales- | 


men. 
Dartnell Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Distribution of Jewelry and Electrical Goods 
in Appleton, Wisconsin 
Jewelry Electrical Goods 

Per Cent Per Cent 
Distribution Distribution 
Product (9 Stores) Product -(4 Stores) 
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WOOT AE wise eee ses aneus sans 22.2 General Electric Products ........... 75.0 
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Wallace Silverplate .........--eeeees 44.4 ia reg a: SP SRIGE Ret ehe mi Ee 6/018 0:*08\R 25.0 
eee oe 22.2 aytag Ar a RR ae Bi ae ore f 
= White Electric Sewing Machine...... 0.0 
Benrus Watches ......--scccesesees aT TANG SWERDET 6565 visacioeisescoacier 0.0 
KSEE FVGERIOS . Sis ce 500 th ea weaeine 33.3 PBN TANT 0 568 ee 50 6-006 where cere 75.0 
ee a. rae se arr i Of Benjamin Electric Products.......... 75.0 
Hamilton: Watches. ...00.660 0008000 100.0 Simplex — ae 0658 By 914.4. 9 ease vee eleie Hed 
Die TIGERDOEN 6s 6o56'oicesnew sede 55.5 oe hae aa ae ae 
ee IUD 6.5 5554 oe resteaws 66.7 Buss Lights and nee... cc sors were 100.0 
Hickok Buckles ........+.s+seee+e: 11.1 Aladdin Lamps ......cessesseceees 50.0 
RIN a os eit tay ice ain Buta etoeetae a ate be 0.0 WMotarex Washers 6cccccccicvcveveses 0.0 
DEW BLO EN SOMNCES 60a sss se yen wees i A Thor Washers and Ironers.......... 0.0 
MMI. sr ikese aka avakaoas ws cen en 100.0 Gainaday Washers 60.060 ccescsesaes 0.0 
Average Distribution ...........6. 49. Average Distribution ............. 33.0 


A Study of the Distribution of 
Advertised Products 


(Continued from page 206) 


76 per cent distribution, but both 
must take off their hats to Pabst-ett, 
a cheese product less than two years 
old, which has 83 per cent distri- 
bution in Appleton grocery stores. 

The breakfast food advertisers 
seem to’ have done the best job of 
getting distribution; Shredded 
Wheat has 98 per cent; Cream of 
Wheat, 100 per cent; Post Bran 
Flakes, 100 per cent ; Quaker break- 
fast foods have 100 per cent; Pep, 
94.5 per cent; Post Toasties, 100 
per cent; and Grape Nuts an even 
hundred. | 

The soap and cleanser group of 
advertisers have generally done a 
good job of putting their products 
on sale in Appleton, but some of 
the soap and cleanser products need 
bolstering up a trifle to close up the 
gaps in their distribution; for ex- 
ample, Sunbrite cleanser is on sale 
in but 30 out of 50 grocery stores, 
having a total distribution of 54.5 
per cent; Brillo betters Sunbrite 
slightly with a total of 34 stores, 
and a distribution of 62 per cent. 
Fels-Naptha, Old Dutch Cleanser, 
Lux, Chipso, and P & G soap all 
have better than 95 per cent distri- 
bution. Duz, a comparatively new 
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product in this field, has 89 per 
cent. 

Wesson Oil, Mazola, and Crisco, 
all widely advertised cooking oils, 
are running a fairly tight race for 
distribution supremacy, with Mazola 
leading with 83.6 per cent distribu- 
tion, followed by Crisco with 76.4 
per cent distribution, and Wesson 
Oil with 56.3 per cent. Snowdrift, 
a lard substitute, has but a 40 per 
cent distribution, 

In the chart on page 206 the exact 
distribution of all the products is 
shown. 


Jewelry and Allied Products 


Nineteen items usually sold in 
jewelry stores were checked for dis- 
tribution in Appleton. There are 
nine jewelry stores in Appleton and 
one department store handling 
jewelry in a special department. On 
the nineteen products checked, we 
found that each store handled an 
average of 8.8 products. The 19 
products had an average of 46.3 per 
cent distribution, which is, accord- 
ing to most authorities, a high aver- 
age for this line, because of the 
tendency to grant exclusive selling 
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rights on cértain lines to one store 
in a town the size of Appleton. 
Considering the nine jewelry 
stores, three products, Westclox, 
Hamilton watches, and Elgin 
watches, had 100 per cent distribu- 
tion. No single product was on sale 
in all of the jewelry stores and the 
department store. The next best 
percentage of distribution was tied 
between the following products: 
New Haven clocks, Simmons 
chains, and Ingersoll watches, each 
having 77 per cent distribution. 
How other more aggressive mer- 
chandisers have cut in on the 
jewelry business is shown by the 
fact that Hickok buckles were sold 
in only one jewelry store, but sold 
by eight clothing and dry goods 
stores in Appleton. Doubtless this 
product was originally looked upon 
as a jewelry item, but the aggres- 
siveness of the other stores almost 
has taken away jewelry stores. 
Similar instances were found in 


other items that have become gen- 


eral products instead of merely 
jewelry store lines. 
Electrical Goods 
Twenty-one electrical products 
were checked in Appleton. Our in- 


vestigator visited six stores, four ' 


of which were exclusive electrical 
stores, and two electrical depart- 
ments of hardware stores. In con- 
sidering the figures presented here, 
it must be remembered that a large 
power and light company operates 
many electrical plants in Wisconsin 
and sells a vast quantity of electrical 
products, taking payment along with 
the electrical bills, and granting long 
term credits. 

The following electrical products 
were not represented in any of the 
six Appleton stores checked: Bright 
Star flashlights, Premier sweepers, 
Frigidaire, White electric sewing 
machines, Almco lamps, Rotarex 
washers, Thor washers and ironers, 
Gainaday washers. 

Not one of the electrical products 
checked had complete distribution, 
the best being 66.7 per cent which 
was enjoyed only by Hotpoint prod- 
ucts, Simplex irons and Buss lights 
and fuses. Benjamin Electric prod- 
ucts, Everready flashlights, and 
Adjusto lights had 50 per cent dis- 
tribution. Two stores had Edison 
lamps, one had Nationals, and two 
had Westinghouse lamps. 

Further data on the distribution 
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Get 

: Long Distance... 

the boats are 
coming in 


THE EXECUTIVES Of alarge New York 
fish company do not wait for their 
steam trawlers to come in from the 
fishing banks. While the boats are 
hundreds of miles at sea they are 
notified by wireless of the size and 
nature of the catch. With this 
information at hand, long distance 
telephone calls are made to big deal- 
ers throughout the eastern section 
of the United States. The cargo is 
sold before the boats reach the docks. 
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lists of dealers or customers. Special long 
distance selling campaigns. And for 
stubborn collections. 

Wherever the telephone is used, it 
saves the costly time of waiting. Decreases 
the expense of traveling. Smooths out, 
tangles and delays. Cuts the red tape of 


bickering. Increases business. Long dis- 
tance calls get things done with less fuss 
and fewer dollars. They put order and 
good results into a business. One of the 
best things about Long Distance is, it 
will nearly always cost less than you 
think. What distant call would be help- 
ful and profitable now?... Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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of electrical products will be found 
in the tabulation on hardware stores 
which will appear in an early issue. 

Judging from the study of distri- 
bution made in Appleton, it appears 
that many products are suffering 
from under-advertising, incomplete 
sales work, poor dealer helps, and 
limited distribution. There is a big 
opportunity in almost every group 
of products for one line to dominate 
the entire field, and so far, the study 
shows that almost invariably the 
line which dominates is the line 
which is advertised most widely, 
and in the greatest number of 
media. The products advertised 
exclusively in one class of media 
can no longer win and hold national 
distribution. National advertising 
must be backed up with strong local 
advertising, the very best dealer 
helps and close work with the 
wholesalers and dealers. 

In studying the distribution fig- 
ures and charts in this article, it 
may be well to remember that 


Appleton, Wisconsin, has a popu- 
lation of 20,566. 

Appleton is in Outagamie 
County, the population of which is 
55,113, and according to the Dart- 
nell index, the buying power per 
capita in Outagamie County is $825 
per annum. 

In our next issue a_ further 
analysis of distribuion in Appleton 
on other lines will appear. We sug- 
gest that subscribers in all lines of 
business save these stories as they 
appear, so that distribution tend- 
encies in all lines of business can 
be checked and compared with your 
own experiences. The entire series 
will fom a valuable means of check- 
ing salesmen’s reports, and guiding 
salesmen in their work. Other 
towns are now being checked and 
as fast as the results can be tabu- 
lated, the reports will appear in 
SALES MANAGEMENT. At this time 
our investigator is in Findlay, Ohio, 
making a store to store canvass of 
the entire town. 


Advertises to Untangle Taxi- 
cab Snarl in New York 


NE of the most constructive 

enterprises ever attempted 
by a business paper is the work 
being done in behalf of the taxi- 
cab industry of New York by the 
Taxi Weekly. 

In a page advertisement in the 
New York Times, which was 
paid for by a number of different 
companies whose interests were 
identical with the taxicab indus- 
try, the Taxi Weekly asked the 
public to express its opinion on 
the conditions now prevailing in 
the taxicab business in New 
York. 

The advertisement points out 
that the taxicab industry is now 
in a state of chaos, and that dur- 
ing the rate cutting orgy which 
has prevailed in New York acci- 
dents have greatly increased. 


In the advertisement there is 
a large coupon for the public to 
clip and mail. On the coupon 
the following question is asked: 

“Are you willing to pay a just 
rate of fare for a taxicab ride and 
secure: 
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(a) Greater safety and effi- 
ciency? 

(b) More comfortable cabs and 
better upkeep? 

(c) A decent living wage for 
the driver?” 

This coupon is to be mailed to 
the Taxi Weekly, 54 West 74th 
Street. 

This public spirited enterprise 
in behalf of its industry is a good 
example of what various business 
papers are doing to lead their in- 
dustries and point the way to 
better conditions. 


The companies cooperating in 
this campaign by pro-rating the 
expenses are: American Bosch 
Magneto Corporation, Automo- 
bile Merchants Association, 
Checker Cab Mfg. Company, Jos. 
F,. Eberhard & Son, Inc., Fidelity 
& Deposit Company of Maryland, 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Fisk Tire Co., Inc., General 
Motors Truck Co. Cab Division, 
General Tire and Rubber Co., 
Otto Gutfreund, distributor of 
Packard Taxicabs, Hartford Ac- 
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cident & Indemnity Company, 
R. H. Hollingshead Company, In- 
ternational Oxygen Company, C. 
H. Jennings, Inc., Lincoln Auto 
Mutual Casualty Corporation, 
National Surety Company, New 
York Indemnity Company, Oh- 
mer Fare Register Company, Or- 
teig Motor Company, Pittsburgh 
Taximeter Company, M. Rawle & 
Company, Smith-Hamburg-Scott 


’ Welding Company, Wheels, Inc. 


CAR SALES AWAIT 


FORD MODELS 

"THE fall months are expected 

to bring a period of large sales 
volume to the automobile indus- 
try. Beginning early in August, 
the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce and La Salle Street Jour- 
nal expects a gradual improve- 
ment in sales, with the real big 
business to follow the announce- 
ment of the new Ford cars. 


To a considerable extent, it is 
stated, the delay in announcing 
the Ford car is holding back or- 
ders on other cars, even those 
in classes considerably removed 
from that occupied by Ford. 

Production during the first six 
months of 1927 was 276,733 be- 
low the first half of 1926, a fact 
which is accounted for {largely 
by the carry-over from the late 
1926 output, which affected Jan- 
uary, February and even March 
sales, coupled with the almost 
complete suspension of Ford. 


An announcement comes from 
Kenosha, Racine and Milwaukee 
that the Nash plants in those 
cities are running at a rate of pro- 
duction greater than at any time 
in the history of the company. 
Between 700 and 800 cars are be- 
ing turned out a day. This situ- 
ation is said to bear out the state- 
ment made recently by C. W. 
Nash that the last six months 
period would be extremely active. 


The Chicago Evening Post an- 
nounces the erection of their new 
building on Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
to be started immediately. The 
building will be named the Chicago 
Evening Post Building. John C. 
Shaffer, the present editor and pub- 
lisher, also publishes the Indianap- 
olis Star, Muncie Star and Terre 
Haute Star. 
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ny, READER APPLAUDS 
In- DARTNELL PLAN . 
oe Mr. Eugene Whitmore’s article, New England S Second Largest Market 
ion “Moving _ the Goods Off the 
ni Shelves,” in SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Oh- July 9, is full of “meat.” I read it 
Or- with great interest. e 
gh Those engaged in the businesses it A nN Op t 1on a | 
le& mentions will do well to read care- 
cott fully the suggestions and act on a P 
them. 
- That paragraph regarding the Com bination R ate 
| atitomotive equipment is certainly | 
Scum iene 
cted average automobile owner that Mr. | The Providence Journal and The 
wo Whitmore speaks about, I am frank | Evening Bulletin are published by the 
dus: to confess that I know very little | same company in the same building. This 
rust, about my car and continually rely | is sane business and an economical saving. 
“om- upon my garage man or automotive | Advertisers benefit by this economy. 
‘our- equipment dealer to guide me. 
‘ove- I think there is a profitable idea The circulation of these newspapers is 
big for a progressive automotive equip- sold separately and not in a forced com- 
nce- ment manufacturer who is able to bination, so there is comparatively little 
ai. helpful information regard- duplication between them. 
it is = 
cing 1—Best material to put in the For illustration, the combined daily net 
. OF radiator to keep the water paid circulation of these papers for June, 
hose ‘ pun colinaaats 1927, was 112,884, while the net paid 
oved ee ergret ii | circulation of the July 4th issue of The 
;eeee an. ae | Providence Journal (The Evening Bul- 
om ,; ee | letin was not published on this date) 
} be- Let him get up a series of small | : £ 102.000 
fact leaflets covering the most important | hieanitianiins aemmasien ’ . 
roblems of the average owner’s | . i ‘ 
m3 an of his car, Remit a ques- | — a og iene 
Jan- tionnaire or even print on the pack- | is sold separately but local and nationa 
larch age that he (the manufacturer) will | advertisers are given an opportunity to 
most gladly send without charge any | buy the combined circulation at a de- 
1. leaflets on various phases of the care cided saving—a matter of economy. 
a of the automobile to be checked by 
aloes the customer and returned. Besides The Providence Journal-Bulletin option- 
those being a good point to advance, this al combination rate represents the best 
" pro- would in my estimation be a talking advertising buy in the concentrated 
time point for dealers. Rhode Island market and enables adver- 
pany. As a matter of fact, I think most tisers to reach a very great majority of 
e be- car owners would be glad to pay the English speaking homes in this state 
situ- something for compilations of this t Pet t 
state- sort, and the idea if worked out in a 
. W. a substantial way would add mate- 
onths rally in advertising a product.— 
ctive. Russell M. Buckley, The Belber a” 
Trunk & Bag Company, Philadel- al 
b ane phia, Pennsylvania. 
new 
a PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 
The Fda aie E. Hodgson has joined PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
icago Stenzel and Company, Inc., New 
in C. a se Les age Soong as REPR'ESEINTATIVES 
i “president 1n charge o sales. e 
ci i vn Rides Ok ae ae Charles H, Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
Ten Gravure C orporation, also of New ston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
York City. 
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E PARTY LINE. 


The Grocers Try Whistling 


A* the recent wholesale grocers’ con- 
vention in Omaha, L. H. Gisler, an 
Indianapolis wholesale grocer, made one 
of the few really helpful, brass tack 
talks at the entire convention. 

Mr. Gisler pointed out in a very tan- 
gible way how his firm had cut costs 
and overhead. Most of the other 
speeches simply consisted of a lot of bla 
where the wholesale grocers got up and 
told each other how good they were. 
Frankly, it seemed to us that the whole 
convention was a matter of whistling to 
keep up their courage. 

One of the best things about the con- 
vention was the talk made by a repre- 
sentative of the National Cash Register 
Company. Yet one little grocery maga- 
zine had the colossal nerve to say that 
the National Cash Register Company 
would be better off to keep their men 
at home. 

This criticism might be more appro- 
priate were it not for the fact that the 
work being done by the National Cash 
Register Company in behalf of the re- 
tailers of the country is probably ac- 
complishing more than the combined 
efforts of the wholesalers themselves. 


Car 


Fd 


Those Accommodating 
Dentists 


OMETIMES we wonder how dentists 
have time to do anything besides 
endorse different brands of dentifrice. 
Scarcely a tooth paste advertisement 
comes out in the magazines without con- 
taining the statement that anywhere from 
five to fifty thousand dentists recom- 
mend their particular product to patients: 
In a recent advertisement of the Bris- 
tol-Myers Company, for instance, it is 
alleged that “very likely dentists will 
mention Ipana’s benefits. For our pro- 
fessional men have acquainted more than 
50,000 dentists with Ipana.” E. R. Squibb 
and Sons confess to having asked 50,000 
dentists to state briefly what constituted 
the greatest threat to teeth and gums. 
85 per cent of the answers, according 
to the tabulation, averred that milk of 
magnesia was the best product to neutral- 


ize dangerous acids. Squibb’s dental 
cream, of course, contains a large quan- 
tity of this substance. 

This promiscuous, not to say off-hand, 
reliance on figures seems almost mar- 
velous when it is discovered that there 
are only 42,462 dentists in the country, 
according to Crain’s Market Data Book, 
and approximately 48,000 in the whole of 
North America. Polk’s Directory gives 
the figure at 48,642. 

Publishers must envy the tooth paste 
manufacturers their coverage of 100 per 
cent plus. True, it may be claimed that 
the term 50,000, which most of them 
agree on as the maximum, is only ap- 
proximate; besides, think of the dentists 
in foreign countries! To anyone ac- 
quainted with the real figures, however, 
it appears probable that some copy 
writer seized upon 50,000 as a neat ges- 
ture and the rest of them, accepting his 
word as gospel, merely fell in line. 


JAS, 
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Reader Interest? Here’s 
Proof 


ALES MANAGEMENT almost had 

to furnish Paul Bishop, sales man- 
ager of the Kimlark Rug Company, with 
an extra secretary to handle his mail 
after the article on “Why I Can Do My 
Office Work in Six Days a Month” was 
published in the May 28 issue. He got 
a bale of mail from all over the coun- 
try, a sheaf of telegrams, and even a 
long distance phone call, all bearing re- 
quests for sample copies of the simple 
office forms he uses to keep his sales 
records. Results of a recent “Kimlark 
Week” put on by Mr. Bishop appear in 
this issue. 

a 


INCE we published Morgan Wood’s 

two articles, “Aerial Photographs as 
Sales Tools,” we have received many 
inquiries from firms who wish to use 
aerial photographs.. SALES MANAGEMENT 
has a list of aerial photographers, which 
will be sent to anyone interested. 


Yo 


Sales Promotion De Luxe 


< CuenODy in the sales department 
of the Jantzen Knitting Mills was 
wide awake enough to grab an oppor- 
tunity for some excellent publicity for 
Jantzen products during the recent bath- 
ing beauty contest in Chicago for the 
selection of “Miss Chicago.” Elimina- 
tion contests are staged in motion pic- 
ture theaters all over the city for weeks 
before the final selection is made. Dur- 
ing the screen flashes which tell the audi- 
ences about the contest, there appears 
the statement “Because of their perfect 
fit, Jantzen bathing suits have been se- 
lected as the official suit for the ‘Miss 
Chicago’ contest.” Publicity comes no 
better than this—especially in a market 
like Chicago, where the beaches lead alt 
other summer sports. 


& 
J.C. A. Is A. W. O. L. 


HERE’S no contribution to the 
Party Line signed J. C. A. this week. 
Reason? J. C. A. is piloting his boat, 


the Dartnell. He recently won the Chi-» 


cago to Mackinac power boat race. 
Leaving Chicago at midnight Saturday, 
July 23, the Dartnell arrived at Mackinac 
about a minute and a half ahead of 
scheduled time, winning the longest 
power boat race of the season. Jack 
Kemp, Dartnell’s treasurer and general 


manager, and Tom Reid, secretary of 
the company, were the other members. 


of the winning crew. 
J 


A Bouquet for Sales 
Managers 
Fr DONLEY, former managing edi- 


itor of Forbes magazine, who early 


in the year resigned to “take a chance 


as a gay free lance,” as he expressed it, 
is doing some work for SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. Mr. Donley writes, “Sales man- 
agers are quite the most intelligent class 
of business executives with which I have 
ever worked. And by long odds the 
most interesting.” 

Thanks, J. G., for them kind woids. 
Donley used to be financial editor of one 
of the big New York dailies and is prob- 
ably accustomed to hobnobbing with 
bankers and financial men. No wonder 
he says the sales managers are the most 
intelligent ! 
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Commission Works to Standardize 
Retail Advertising in Toledo 


their market, Toledo 

piano dealers are car- 
rying on an extensive 
newspaper advertising and 
promotional campaign on 
the study of piano playing. 
Free instruction in the = =| 
“Melody Way” of piano playing 1s 
being offered by each dealer and the 
pupils have been formed into classes, 
with artist teachers as instructors. 


Their advertising copy states that 
a pupil does not need to own a piano 
inasmuch as the various dealers pro- 
vide instruments for practice. Ac- 
cording to dealers, the campaign is 
proving successful, a great number 
of persons, old and young, having 
enrolled in the various classes. A 
meeting will be held with the piano 
teachers in the near future in which 
the dealers will explain that this 
campaign is intended only to get the 
pupils started in piano study and 
will end before local music schools 
are opened this fall. Teachers will 
he informed that the dealers are in- 
terested only in creating a greater 
interest in the study of piano play- 
ing and thus enlarge their market 
possibilities. 


|: an effort to enlarge 


Clean Up Furniture Advertising 


The local Better Business Com- 
mission has accomplished much in 
standardizing the advertisements of 
Toledo tire dealers. After a series 
of meetings with the dealers, a code 
of advertising standard was worked 
out. The purpose of the code, of 
course, is “truth in advertising.” 
Although it has not been officially 
accepted by all dealers, the last 
thirty days has witnessed a great 
improvement in tire advertising in 
local newspapers. 


The Better Business Commission 
is now working out a code of stan- 
dards for furniture advertising. A 
series of meetings is being planned 
with representatives of local furni- 
ture houses at which an aggressive 
effort will be made to impress them 
with the necessity of “telling the 
truth” in their advertising copies. 
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Present Effort Centers on Tires and 
Furniture; Willys-Overland Sales Up 
30 Per Cent in Six Months; Frigidaire 


Closes Big Campaign 


Newspapers are carefully watched 
by the commission and violation of 
the codes of standards are imme- 
diately called to the attention of the 
advertiser and demands made for 
their corrections in succeeding 
copies. 

The Surface Combustion Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Henry L. 
Doherty Company, has placed a 
plant in operation here, manufactur- 
ing the Surface Combustion House 
Heating Gas Burner. This machine 
is adapted to convert any kind of a 
furnace into a gas burner. Accord- 
ing to present plans, these burners 
will be marketed only in Toledo and 
Kansas City for the time being. Lit- 
tle advertising effort is being made 
in putting this product over in this 
city. The sales force is now being 
organized. 


Willys-Overland Sales Increase 


The Sun Oil Company is carry- 
ing on an extensive advertising cam- 
paign on Blue Sunco, the “two-fisted 
motor fuel.” Although the branch 
sales force has not been enlarged, 
the local management has noted an 
appreciable increase in the sales of 
this gasoline. Johnson and Shell 
gasolines are adding to the number 
of service stations here. The Fort 
Industry Oil Company was incor- 
porated here recently. According to 
announced plans this company will 
open five service stations. 

Willys-Overland reported the 
sales of 134,000 cars for the first 
six months of the year. This rep- 
resents an increase of 30 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 
1926. The 1928 Chandler and 
Buick models have been introduced 
several days ago. Dodge Brothers 
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have announced their new 
price of $875 on their four- 
cylinder sedan. Much in- 
terest is shown here in the 
new car the Ford Motor 
Company is to place on the 
market in the near future. 
For this reason the sales 
of small cars have fallen down no- 
ticeably in recent weeks. 


The Maytag washer organization 
is preparing for one of the most ag- 
gressive sales campaigns ever car- 
ried on by this company. The cam- 
paign, which will open August 1, 
and last for one month, will extend 
over Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, In- 
diana, Illinois and a part of Mis- 
sourl. A heavy advertising schedule 
is being arranged and sales forces 
are being increased throughout the 
territory for the campaign, which 
has been named the “Rhodes Drive,” 
in honor of G. W. Rhodes, manager 
of this territory. 


Frigidaire Sells Heavily 


The cash register market is re- 
ported as being normal. The local 
branch of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company has kept its sales up to 
the record made in the correspond- 
ing period of 1926, although the 
quotas for the last three months 
have been exceeded by considerable 
margins. 


The local Frigidaire organization 
has just closed a month of sales 
campaign, with a record of 418 
complete units and 536 coils sold. 
One new man sold 16 units, includ- 
ing complete installation for a new 
apartment house. Other electric re- ° 
frigerators are also active, although 
little advertising effort is being 
spent on them. The Nagel Electric 
Company has been appointed local 
distributor for General Electric’s 
new refrigerator. The Citizens’ 
Necessities Company is carrying on 
a poster campaign on ice. 


A new store is being opened here 
by the Hadley Furniture Company, 
owned by the Rosenthal interests. 


(Continued on page 254) 
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The entire advertising industry 
Owes someone a great debt for 
having sold Henry Ford on the 
real purpose of advertising. 


Henry Ford’s 
Advertising 


The new campaign on Fordson tractors which 
opened in the Saturday Evening Post of July 30 is the 
best advertisement ever produced for any Ford product. 

For the first time, so far as we are able to judge, 
the real importance of the Ford enterprise is set forth. 
In spite of all the Ford publicity, the real story of the 
Ford products has never been made public, and with a 
campaign of advertisements similar to the first one on 
Ford tractors, backed up by the right sort of sales 
effort, all of Mr. Ford’s critics will be forced to shut up 
in a very short time. 

Mr. Ford is not the only great manufacturer whose 
story has never been told in the right way. With facts 
supplanting bla, there will be fewer industrial giants 
who sniff at advertising. We venture to predict that 
in a short time Mr. Ford himself will be thoroughly 
convinced that advertising can play a vital part in the 
progress of his enormous industries, and that he will 
make no more such statements as were attributed to him 
some months ago, when he was alleged to have said, 
“T didn’t believe in it anyway.” Doubtless, what Mr. 
Ford intended to say was, “I don’t believe in the kind of 
advertising people have tried to sell me in the past.” 


The New Idea 
in Trade 
Associations 


The old type of trade asso- 
ciation which held a bla-bla 
convention once a year for 
the purpose of passing reso- 
lutions and drawing up imaginary codes of ethics, is 
rapidly giving way to a newer type of trade association 
that works collectively at specific jobs. 

Witness the photo-engravers who recently raised a 
million dollars for a cooperative sales and advertising 
campaign to sell the idea of better illustrations for use 
in advertising and publishing. 

Here is an association with nerve, foresight, and 
the right sort of leadership. It might have passed reso- 
lutions, and drawn up codes of ethics, or listened to 
some entertainer tell stories of his war achievements, 
or written a letter to Calvin Coolidge asking him to 
promote world peace, or take better care of the seals in 
Alaska. 

But instead it tackled a definite problem, hired a 
good advertising agency, and raised the money to carry 
on the work. We congratulate the association for its 
clear thinking and well-directed action. 

Now comes the secretary of the radio manufac- 
turers’ association with suggestions to do away with 
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the summer slump which paralyzes the radio industry 
annually. The secretary’s experience in association 
work was gained during his experience with the Auto- 
motive Equipment Association, the organization that 
put automotive equipment on the list of every Christ- 
mas shopper in two years of cooperative sales cam- 
paigning. The job of the radio manufacturers is no 
more difficult than the one achieved by the Automotive 
Equipment Association. More power to them; they 
will succeed if they tackle specific problems with speci- 
fic remedies. The accomplishments of some of these 
associations should give heart and inspiration to some 
of the more backward associations who still look upon 
association activities and conventions as an excuse to get 
away from work for a week, instead of a cooperative 
money-making opportunity for the entire industry. 
Hardware and wholesale grocery association secretaries, 
please note! 


At Last Construc- After harassing American 
tive Work by business for several years, 
the F. T. C. it seems that the Federal 


Trade Commission has at 
last decided to embark upon some constructive enter- 
prises which may conceivably be of some help to busi- 
ness. 

It proposes to investigate the economic, legal and 
business angles of resale price maintenance and resale 
price cutting. 

Last May, in the American Tobacco case, the 
Supreme Court in effect served notice that it could give 
no more enlightenment on this subject. Several circuit 
courts of appeal have, in recent years, commented upon 
the extreme difficulty they have experienced in under- 
standing and applying the hair-line distinction that now 
separates lawful from unlawful resale price mainte- 
nance. 


This uncertainty has greatly increased resale price 
cutting until today there is scarcely an advertised prod- 
uct that isn’t used as bait in price cutting by all kinds 
of distributors. 

If the Federal Trade Commission digs deeply 
enough, it will probably find that many of the manu- 
facturers who are shouting the loudest against price 
cutting in public, secretly want their goods put up and 
sold at cut prices because it increases the volume. 

Remembering that the Federal Trade Commission 
is primarily charged with enforcing the present laws 
against illegal methods of resale price maintenance, it 
is easy to see that this proposed impartial investigation 
of the weaknesses of the law is a fine example of good 
sportsmanship and broadmindedness. 


AUSBCGset Ss, 1927 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION of ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
PARK-LEXINGTON BUILDING 


247 PARK AVENUE AT 4617" STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS 
“FORAZE” NEW YORK 
May 27, 1927 


Mr. John C. Aspley 
President 

The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Aspley: 


Now you have gone far,with good judgment and fine accu- 
racy in making "Dartnell Advertisers' Guide" as it appears 
extended and revised in the 1927 edition. It has all of 
the breadth and quality of an essential reference work in 
advertising. It deserves a place in every advertising 
library: 


This edition of the guide has the distinguishing character- 
istics of serious effort, seasoned in sound experience. 


If previous editions of the guide suggested that the under- 
taking might be extended, this latest edition carries the 
assurance that the guide has been abundantly amplified for 
practical working reference uses. 


Of first importance, however, is the evidence of accuracy 
of the work. 


SALES 


ill 
The Dartnell Advertiser’s Guide for 1927 contains 900 


pages of reference and utility data, and is priced at $5. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 
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Published monthly, supple- 
mented with bulletins and 
covers daily newspapers, farm 
papers, general magazines and 
business papers. 


To select the 
proper advertising 


mediums, you need 


STANDARO 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


T GIVES up-to- 
the-minute in- 
formation on rates, 
discounts, color and 
cover charges, special 
positions, classified 
advertising and read- 
ing notices, closing 
dates, page and 
column sizes--and 
circulations on publi- 
cations in the United 
States and Canada. 


- - --USE THIS COUPON! - - - - 


Special 30-Day Approval 


Order 


192 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: You may send to us, prepaid, a copy of the 
current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, together 
with all bulletins issued since it was published for "30- 
days" use. Unless we return it at the end of thirty days 
you may bill us for $30.00, which is the cost of one year's 
subscription. The issue we receive is to be considered the 
initial number to be followed by a revised copy each 
month. The Service is to be maintained accurately by 
bulletins issued every other day. 


Firm Name 


Street Address 


City 


State 


Individual Signing Order 


Official Position 
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A Dartnell Reporter Hobnobs 
with Inland Empire Farmers 


(Continued from page 192) 


to wire their homes and buy more 
and more equipment. 

Some manufacturers already 
have reaped a harvest in this sec- 
tion, as the amount of their 
equipment in use proves; but 
there is a field for more. Maytag 
washing machines are especially 
noticeable all through the district. 

I talked with G. W. Peddycord, 
president of the Bank of Colville, 
in the heart of this diversified dis- 
trict in northeastern Washington. 
He related how the farmers there 
had wanted electricity so badly 
that they built their own power 
line some 40 miles to hook onto 
the power company’s line through 
Colville, in order to get it. They 
operated for about two years 
under their own plan, and then 
went to the power company and 
offered to give it the line if it 
would supply the power at its 
regular rate, declaring that they 
could not get along without elec- 
tricity under any circumstances. 
Electrified homes and numerous 
high-power lines are signals of 
prosperity on the farm. 


Back to Cows and Chickens 


“Judging from the checks I see 
coming through the bank,” Mr. 
Peddycord said, “farmers not 
only have confidence in what this 
year is bringing them, but they 
are proving it by spending their 
money. Just this morning I 
noticed two checks came through 
in full payment of two Maytag 
washers. Most of our farmers 
are going to pay up this year, 
and many of them are going to 
have money to make a crop next 
year without borrowing. A great 
many of them are making their 
cows and chickens pay current 
living expenses, so that their 
wheat and fruit crops are clear.” 

In these diversified farming dis- 
tricts many farmers are buying 
radios, automobiles, washing ma- 
chines and furniture on regular 
monthly payments, the same as 
people do in the city. They can 
meet the monthly payments be- 


] 


cause they have a steady income 
from chickens, fruits and cows. 
In the big wheat section in south- 
eastern Washington, northern 
Idaho and northeastern Oregon, 
however, diversification has not 
reached the point where the aver- 
age farmer can make monthly 
payments. He must buy largely 
in the early Fall, after he has 
marketed his wheat. 


Dairy Industry Expanding 


Exceptions in these districts, 

however, point to the trend 
toward diversification. The rap- 
idly-expanding dairying industry 
of central Idaho, which supplies 
40 per cent of the cheese and 
butter on the Los Angeles mar- 
ket, is growing northward. A 
recent celebration in Caldwell, 
Idaho, for example, proves the 
growing interest in diversification 
in that section. The event was 
Dairymen’s Day, at which 1500 
farmers who are producing milk 
on some scale were present for 
an all-day celebration. A week 
before nearly that many farmers 
celebrated Egg Day in the same 
town. 
' James Farmer of Bliss, Idaho, 
is typical of the manner in which 
farmers in that section are dou- 
bling their chances to make money 
every year. Recently he shipped 
1032 spring lambs which aver- 
aged 90 pounds each in weight 
and sold at about 14 cents a 
pound. Farmer does not have to 
worry about the price of wheat, 
and he will buy what he wants 
this year. 

Even in the great apple and 
cherry districts of Yakima, We- 
natchee and Walla Walla, farmers 
were noted to be diversifying. 
Small crops of wheat, a few milk 
cows and chickens enough to stp- 
ply a few eggs to sell, are pro- 
tecting these people against pos- 
sible fruit crop failures or low 
prices. ; 

On the third day of our trip we 
visited Ace Clark who lives about 
three miles from the village of 
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Albion, in Whitman County. 
This county is in the heart of the 
Palouse wheat country, which is 
largely responsible for the Inland 
Empire’s supplying one-tenth of 
the wheat crop of the United 
States. In this country farms are 
large, and farmers do things on 
a big scale. Mr. Clark is typical 
of farmers in this section, and he 
is the type of farmer who is 
rapidly developing here. 

We found him three miles from 
home, mowing hay on his father’s 
land. We learned that he is 
farming 1800 acres of land this 
year. He owns 320 acres and 
rents the rest from his father. 
He has 85 acres in alfalfa, and a 
few more acres in oats and barley, 
for feed. The rest is in wheat. 

This spring Mr. Clark sold 
about 20 of his mules and horses 
and replaced them with a cater- 
pillar tractor. Soon after buying 
it he made other farmers in the 
neighborhood stand up and take 
notice when he harrowed in 70 
acres of land in seven hours and 
ran the tractor on double-shift 
besides. He is thoroughly sold 
on tractor farming. 


A Market for Tractors 


Incidentally, there are not as 
many tractors in the Inland Em- 
pire as there should be. About 
nine years ago tractors were in- 
tensively merchandised there, 
and some were not what they 
should have been. Many farm- 
ers bought who were not satis- 
fied with the results. Seemingly 
farmers are just now beginning 
to take tractors seriously again. 
A few leaders are replacing their 
great 20-mule teams with trac- 
tors, and the district appears to 
be just on the verge of a new 
tractor era. If I were a tractor 
manufacturer, I would watch this 
territory. 

Incidentally, the caterpillar 
type of tractor seems to be fa- 
vored here over the other type, 
because the generally rolling na- 
ture of the land makes it diff- 
cult in some cases to operate 
tractors with high wheels. 

Mr. Clark also owns a “com- 
bine” harvesting machine, which 
cuts, binds, threshes and sacks 
Wheat in one operation. 
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We went to the house to talk 
with Mrs. Clark. When one of 
the men who was repairing ma- 
chinery nearby went into the 
house and told Mrs. Clark that 
someone wished to see her, | 
heard her ask him, “Who is it? 
Does he look like the Maytag 
man?” She told me a few min- 
utes later that she had not as yet 
bought a washing machine but 
probably would. 

Mrs. Clark said that both she 
and her husband were graduates 
of Washington State College, at 
Pullman. Her home showed that 
she has not wasted her education. 


The Working Man’s Car 


The home _ was 
wired for electricity, as was the 
barn. New medium-priced furni- 
ture, as good .as you find in the 
average city home, was in the 
living room. All the floors were 
covered with linoleum, with small 
rugs here and there to dignify the 
rooms. In one corner of the 
room was a six-tube Priess radio 
receiving set. Mrs. Clark said 
she had a Hotpoint electric range, 
and she admitted she used an 
electric curling iron. Someone in 
the next room was using an elec- 
tric iron. They have an electric 
water system. They drive a 
Dodge roadster, and Mrs. Clark 
has a Ford “roust-about” as Mrs. 
Clark called it. 

There were two other cars, 
neither Fords, parked near the 
house. She said they belonged 
to the men who worked for her 
husband. This reminded me of a 
statement a farmer who is spe- 
cializing in dairying, made to me 
the day before. He was com- 
plaining that he had to pay so 
much more for help than he did 
a few years ago. The salaries are 
not so much higher, but the day’s 
work is so much shorter. 

“Why, I can’t get my men to 
milk or feed the cows after seven 
o’clock in the evening. They 
slight their work in their rush to 
get through and drive around in 
their cars. Yet, their cars have 
one redeeming feature. They 
usually buy them on credit, and 
they have to hold their jobs in 
order to meet their monthly pay- 
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MILLION DOL- 
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most complete, 
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RICE MILL. 
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ITH only one daily paper 

—but only with that one— 
the live advertiser procures com- 
pletest paying coverage of the 
richest one-market area of rich 
Louisiana. 

Fully 80,000 affluent people do vir- 
tually all of their buying in Lake 
Charles; and look to this one newspaper 
to guide that buying. 


As few communities are, these people 
are highly responsive to aggressive ad- 
vertising; and their buying preferences, 
once formed, seldom change. Put this 
daily near the top of your Louisiana 
schedule, and you’ve bought sure-’nough 
value! 


LAKE CHARLES 
AMERICAN - PRESS 


Most completely reaches every part of 
the trade area in which dwell 80,000, 
and more, with money to spend. No 
other paper even pretends to cover this 
invaluable field. And the AMERICAN- 
PRESS shows the advertiser results. 


For rate card and other data, write to 


W. D. WARD, 
154 Nassau St., New York City 


A. R. KEATOR, 
1110 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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of the other Four Strong Cities of 
Provincial Louisiana, your schedule 
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(@) Cannot “jam”—protected by patent. | Name 
But one simple moving part. Noth- Fi 
ing to go wrong. No repairs. ves 
(2) Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, Title 
light-weight material. Mtdnees 


GB) Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” 
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Give Autopoint a trial as a member of your sales force 


IVE Autopoint a quota. Then watch sales in its territory! 
It is the latest sales-auxiliary “keen-minded business men 

have found. 
It pays for itself as it goes along. Results are rapid... and cumulative. 
Autopoint’s sales this year are repeated next, and in the years to come. 
If you do not know the Autopoint proposition, in fairness to yourself you 


should at least hear our case. The experience of thousands of others justifies 
your sending in the coupon—now. 


Autopoint’s Methods 

Your salesmen present Autopoint with the name of your company, and a 
selling message permanently stamped on its imperishable barrel. Your pros- 
pect is impressed. Autopoint stays in his pocket. Each day your message 
is a reminder of you countless times. 

Circulars, form letters, most advertising, is scantily read, quickly discarded. 
And all that fails to increase your business is a waste of money. Hence, 
Autopoint, by doing its work efficiently, and constantly, eliminates this waste 

. it buys the most advertising for your advertising money. 

The increasing use of Autopoint by the thousands of firms that use it as a 
definite part of their selling plan, is its best recommendation. 

Let us send you complete information, and a beautiful sample Autopoint 
for your personal use. There is no obligation. At least find out what Auto- 
point can do, where it fits into your plans. Why not mail the coupon now? 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


Better Pencil” 


3 Big Features 


tion, prices, etc. 
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4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, please send sample 
Autopoint, booklet, sales-building proposi- 
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take complete charge of sales. 


Here is an exceptional opportunity for an exceptional man 
who is now earning from $10,000 to $15,000 a year, and is 
looking for an institution which will co-operate with him 
100% to make his job the biggest of its kind in the country. 
Write fully about yourself, giving complete and detailed 
Your reply will be held in 


experience, age, earnings, etc. 
strictest confidence. 


Che IRWIN L.ROSENBERG CO. 
Nickvertism? -.- Merchandismg 


WRIGLEY BUILDING , 


CHICAGO 


a Director 


of Sales 


CLIENT of ours, one of the country’s foremost candy 
manufacturers, maker of a nationally advertised line of 
candy bars, is looking for a high type producer who can 
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ments.” He declared that six of 
his seven milkers owned cars, 

Over near Moscow, Idaho, we 
visited the farm of Frank Nero, 
who is diversifying on a 40-acre 
farm which he has owned for 
about 11 years. Mr. Nero has 
sold his milk cows and is replac- 
ing them with two thoroughbred 
Holsteins. Mrs. Nero said that 
she paid the family’s grocery 
bills all last winter with eggs 
from 85 white leghorn hens, and 
the milk cows. Mr. Nero is grow- 
ing wheat as a money crop, and 
alfalfa, oats and barley for feed 
and some hay to sell. 

The place is lighted by a J. B. 
Colt carbide plant. “We like it 
fine,” Mrs. Nero said, “especially 
because we get good service on it. 
Any time it does not work just 
right a man comes out from Mos- 
cow and fixes it for us.” 


The Farmer’s Reading Table 


Her statement suggests that 
farmers appreciate service just as 
much as the man or woman in the 
city, although service usually is 
sadly neglected in rural districts 
by the average manufacturer and 
dealer. Apparently the manufac- 
turer who backs his salés with a 
service plan that really serves the 
farmer as the city resident is ac- 
customed to be served, is going 
to get a big jump on others. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nero have two 
daughters and one son, all of 
whom are graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. Perhaps it is 
the touch of the young set that 
has made this farm home so liv- 
able. 

On the reading table in the Nero 
living room were several copies of 
the Idaho Farmer, a Current His- 
tory and recent numbers of Good 
Housekeeping, Ladies Home Jour- 
nal and a daily paper. Incidentally, 
I found that nearly all farmers 
take a daily paper, in addition to 
farm journals, general magazines 
and a country weekly. 

I asked several farm women what 
they thought of advertised prod- 
ucts. Some declared without hesi- 
tation that they preferred goods 
they saw advertised in the maga- 
zines and papers, and none objected 
to advertised products. I consider 
this significant, because in former 
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years I have talked with not a few 
farmers and their wives who had 
the impression that advertising in- 
creased the cost of goods and for 
that reason they objected to the use 
of such goods. It proves that the 
farmer and his wife of today know 
what is going on in the world. They 
are shrewd thinkers and good buy- 
ers. 

Farmers and their families in the 
Inland Empire do not live to them- 
selves. Good roads and an average 
of almost one automobile to every 
farm family keep the farmer and 
his wife and children in close touch 
with the nearby cities and towns. 
Farmers no longer wait until Sun- 
day to “dress up.” Many of them 
go to the theater once or twice dur- 
ing the week. 

While in Spokane I attended a 
meeting of “dirt farmers” held in 
the Davenport Hotel. There were 
about tweniy men present, some 
Spokane business executives, two or 
three newspaper men and the rest 
farmers. With but one or two ex- 
ceptions, I could not distinguish the 
farmers from the others. They 
wore as good clothes and conducted 
themselves as easily as the average 
business man. 

Such men as these are in the 
market for things that make life 
on the farm more livable. 


U. $8. COURT UPHOLDS 
PATENT RIGHTS 


N a verdict handed down in the 
United States District Court on 

July 2 by Judge Grover M. Mosco- 
witz, the basic patents on the 
“double-tier” counter display con- 
tainer invented by the Einson-Free- 
man Company were fully upheld. 

Litigation was started on this 
only after several container manu- 
facturers had infringed upon the 
Einson-Freeman patents. 

The decision fully protects not 
only the Einson-Freeman Company 
but all of their clients to whom ex- 
clusive rights to this container were 
granted. 


H. L. Stuart Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising 
account of The Moonbeam Manu- 
facturing Company, Cleveland, 
maker of traffic signal finders. 
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Five out of Six 
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Pv? out of six farm folks may as well 
be scratched off of your prospect list 
if you confine your farm paper advertis- 
ing to Farm Life or any other one farm 
paper. You can not expect the other five- 
sixths of the farmers to borrow any farm 
paper to read your advertisement. To 
reach 6,000,000 farm families and about . 
4,000,000 farm minded families you cer- 
tainly need at least 6,000,000 farm paper 
circulation, not counting duplication 
which is simply valuable repetition. 
Farm Life is very close to average Ameri- 
can farm families in more than a million 
farm homes—but you need other good 
farm papers to reach other important 
groups. 


T. W. LEQUATTE 


Advertising Manager 


Farm Lite 


Spencer, Indiana 
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Pen because such advertising is 
DIRECT: 


No matter who your custom- 
ers or prospects are, or where, 
you can reach them with im- 
printed Eversharps, by mail 
or through your salesmen. 


PERSONAL: 


They are practical articles of 
personal use, appealing to 
everyone, and render a serv- 
ice that is appreciated. 


EFFECTIVE: 


Used a dozen times a day they 
ed = advertising “pre- 
erred position.” There is no 
chance to forget you. Their 
effectiveness in actually in- 
creasing business is being ex- 
perienced by scores of firms. 


LONG LASTING: 


Re-fill leads and erasers can 
be secured at practicallyevery 
drug, stationery, jewelry, and 
department store, lengthen- 
ing the life of the pencils for 
years. Your advertising in- 
vestment is conserved 


INEXPENSIVE: 


For only 31c per customer 
you can reach a thousand buy- 
ers every day for two years or 
more. Figure out what this is 
per day. 


Some of Eversharp’s 


many Uses 
Advertising Specialties 
Sales Contest Prizes 
Premiums Souvenirs 
Holiday Remembrances 
Office Equipment 
Order your holiday 
remembrances now ! 


Advertising Specialty Dept. 


COMPANY 


1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Il. 
Mail me a sample Eversharp and some informa- 


advertising possibilities. 
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Work to Standardize Retail 
Advertising in Toledo 


(Continued from page 247) 


Summit Street quarters formerly 
ocgupied by the old Neuhausel dry 
goods store, are being remodeled 
for the new business. 

Dry goods, clothing and _ allied 
lines show considerable activity 
here, due, according to wholesale 
and retail merchants to the favor- 
able turn in weather conditions. 
Northwestern Ohio is having one of 
its best fruit crops in years. The 
market is flooded with cherries and 
other early fruits. Vegetables are 
also plentiful. 

Approximately $1,500,000 worth 
of street improvements are being 
carried on by the city. According to 
a recent announcement, Lucas 
County will get $1,000,000 for road 
building from the state. The county 
has more than $1,000,000 additional 
available for road purposes. 

General contract for the new 


Woodward High School building . 


has been awarded to the H. J. 


Spieker Company of this city for 
$999,155; heating and ventilating to 
J. H. Meyers, Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
for $103,866; plumbing to Freyn 
Brothers, Indianapolis, for $55,887, 
and temperature regulating to the 
National Regulating Company for 
$17,946. The electrical contract, 
which will be for approximately 
$46,000, has not yet been awarded. 

McIntire’s. Tire and Supply, local 
Seiberlin distributors, have been ap- 
pointed dealers for United States 
solid tires. United States Tire Com- 
pany has taken several illuminated 
paint bulletins on their solid tires. 
The tire business is recovering from 
a slump in late spring. 

Toledo is showing a great inter- 
est in aviation. After several 
months of activity a temporary air- 
port has been secured. It has just 
been announced that this city has 
been placed into the chain of air 
mail stations. 


Shoe Retailers Plan $4,000,000 
Advertising Campaign 


M R. DONALD W. BOLT, 

chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association, at a 
meeting of trade paper representa- 
tives at Boston last week announced 
the plans for a $4,000,000 advertis- 
ing and merchandising campaign to 
cover a period of four years. This 
campaign, one of the most thorough 
in the history of the industry, will 
be aimed to increase the consump- 
tion of men’s shoes. 

Magazine, newspaper, window 
display and direct mail advertising 
will be used to make men shoe con- 
scious. The retailers propose to 
cause better dressed feet. The Na- 
tional advertising campaign head- 
quarters have been opened in the 
Metropolitan Building at Boston, 
Massachusetts. President Anthony 
Geuting and Executive Secretary 
George Spangler of the National 
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Shoe Retailers’ Association have 
authorized The Kenyon Advertis- 
ing Agency of Boston to conduct 
the carnpaign. The Ways and 
Means committee of the national 
association will supervise the initial 
organization. The campaign begins 
immediately. 


Twenty-four department heads of 
Harrod’s, Ltd., noted London de- 
partment store, arrived in Chicago 
recently to visit leading Chicago de- 
partment stores, the operation of 
which has been accepted as being 
on a basis of efficiency attained in 
no other city in the world, and study 
their business methods. Plans for 
the entertainment of the visitors 
were worked out by The Chicago 
Association of Commerce and by 
leading Chicago wholesale and retail 
establishments. 


HI 


COMMISSION TO 
PROBE MERGER 


N inquiry regarding the ac- 

quisition by the Consolidated 
Cigar Company, New York, of 
the stock of the “44” Cigar Com- 
pany and the G. H. P. Cigar 
Company, Inc., is fixed by the 
Federal Trade Commission for 
August 8. There seems to be 
some question as to whether or 
not this acquisition lessens com- 
petition between the Consoli- 
dated and each of the acquired 
companies. 

Another recent activity of the 
commission has been the issuance 
of a cease and desist order 
against -the Dwinell- Wright 
Company, producer of “White 
House” and other widely adver- 
tised brands of coffee, for its at- 
tempts to control prices at which 
its products are sold to the retail 
trade. Jobbers handling these 
lines, it is alleged, co-operate with 
the company for the maintenance 
of retail prices, while those vio- 
lating the agreement are said to 
be disciplined for their refusal to 
co-operate. 


HOW THE CIRCUS 
ADVERTISES 


(Continued from page 196) 


deed the colossal advertising ef- 
forts of the circus literally dwarf 
the average commercial advertising 
campaign. Yet there are hundreds 
of products which have almost as 
wide an appeal as the circus itself. 
Few advertisers use more than what 
is known as a “half showing” of 
posters, which is approximately 160 
24-sheet panels, or a total of 3,840 
sheets a month, as compared with 
the 112,000 sheets of outdoor dis- 
play used by the circus, plus its 
many other advertising methods. 

It is true that commercial sales 
problems, and circus problems are 
different. No one would advise 
commercial advertisers to litter up 
the countryside with banners and 
posters after the circus fashion, but 
it must be admitted that circus ad- 
vertising reaches the people, and 
after all, that is the job of all ad- 
vertising, 
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THE complete, substantial service rendered by 


The Procter & Collier Company is typified by 
The Procter'& Collier Building at Cincinnati, de- 
signed especially for advertising production, oc- 
cupied throughout and owned by The Procter & 
Collier Company. 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER COMPANY 
Advertising * Merchandising 


PROCTER © COLLIER BUILDING, CINCINNATI 
GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK 


eJMake Your Letters 
Sell Good-Will 


| 
| 
| 
VERY executive will agree with the theory that each letter leaving 
his organization, whether its purpose is to buy, sell, or collect | 
money, should build good-will in some degree. In actual practice } 
this theory is often forgotten because no practical plan has presented 
itself to carry out a definite “better letter’? program. 
If you agree to the above theory you can put it into practice by sending 
for the Dartnell “Better Letter Program.” It consists of thirty bulletins, 
citing actual letters and suggested improvements. It contains many charts, 
model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed program for putting 
the plan into effect in your office. The complete plan, with bulletins, 
letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will be sent to any rated 
organization for examination. It may be returned for full credit within 
two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers a practical, inexpensive 
means of improving your correspondence. 


@e DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers of “SALES MANAGEMENT” 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO, U.S.A 
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“‘_credit to 
Pyramid for opening new 
Accounts’’ 


Dutchess Trousers; a large national adver- 
tiser with dealers in all parts of the world, is 
finding the ‘‘Pyramid Sales Portfolio’’ a dis- 
tinct help in opening new accounts as well as 
a method for getting attention and holding 
prospects’ interest. The Pyramid will do the 
same for you. May we send you our 16-page 
booklet describing both the single and double 
visual Pyramid Sales Portfolio? 


Ask the Man Who Uses One. 
Michigan Book Binding Company 
1036 Beaubien Street Detroit, Michigan 
Factories: Detroit, Mich., Walkerville, Ont. 
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Club Woman 


with one ad which we place 
in the club women’s monthly 


magazines—46 official State 
organs published monthly by the 
leading women in every State— 
3,000,000 Federated Club Women, 
1,000,000 League Women. 


This is the only field where 
you buy MASS circulation and 
CLASS circulation at the same 
time. Select only publications in 
the territory where you desire to 
increase sales for a _ quality 
product. 


Write for booklet and rates. 


Club Service Publishing Co. 


Publisher’s Representatives 
131 East 23rd St. New York City 
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What Domestic Sales Managers 
Can Learn from Export Men 


(Continued from page 220) 


The influence of export practices 
in the sales of salesmen has. reached 
far into the domestic field. In fact, 
it is to the credit of an export 
executive who recognized the sim- 
ilarity of certain conditions existing 
within the United States to those 
existing elsewhere that compul- 
sory vaccination, compulsory anti- 
typhoid treatment, and the general 


‘acts of the preventive system of 


health protection came into even 
their present limited use within the 
United States. 


The Next Decade 


Along broader lines and in this 


| very latest era of marketing, it has 


been the export rather than domestic 
end that has seen the importance of 
treating every customer as a com- 
bination branch house. While the 
complete development of this idea 
will be presented in a later con- 
sideration of domestic merchandis- 
ing, it would be unfair not to give 
at least an inkling of its nature in 
this article. 

For, looking into the next decade, 


the greatest export influence on 


domestic selling will be found to lie 
in the development of individual 
customers. The leading export 
executives today consider each cus- 
tomer overseas exactly in the light 
of an exclusive agency or even of 
a branch house. They admit that 
each customer has other interests 
beside the marketing of their par- 
ticular products; but they insist 
with rightful emphasis that so far 
as the marketing of their own prod- 
ucts is concerned, each customer 
must function as a branch house 
would function and must receive the 
codrdinated cooperation which a 
branch house should be given. 

One of the most remarkable in- 
jections of export sales experience 
into domestic selling could be jointly 
claimed by at least two score of 
large manufacturers in the eastern 
part of the United States who are 
expanding their markets westward. 

When these same companies 
started to market overseas, they 


| found that the great majority of 
| their lines met with decided sales 
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resistance because of the dominance 
of a European competitive product— 
a dominance won by years of sound 


_selling. After costly frontal attacks 


matching their leading product 
against their European rivals’ lead- 
ing product, they found the warfare 
costly rather than successful. 

As a secondary stage in their ex- 
port merchandising, they developed 
the idea of flanking the enemy. 
This, from a sales standpoint, in- 
volved their selecting articles from 
their lines which had -no counter- 
part in their competitors’ lines. As 
these were minor items, cash spe- 
cialties, the sales emphasis was 
placed upon these products. The 
effort was to secure customers 
rather than to secure, at the start, 
volume customers. Once they had 
secured customers for these spe- 
cialties not made by their European 


competitors, they built up the vol- - 


ume of these purchases by intensive 
sales campaigns in which the deal- 
ers overseas were virtually their co- 
partners. 


Marketing Strategy 


By demonstrating the salability of 
some of their products, they proved 
the probability of the salability of 
all of their products. 

These same companies—and many 
more who are now using the same 
tactics—are markedly successful in 
expanding their markets in the 
United States. They are deliber- 
ately flanking their long-intrenched 
rivals by identically the same tactics 
which have proved so successful 
outside the United States. 

While it would be interesting to 
trace peculiarly export marketing 
ideas, and show their influence on 
present-day domestic selling, the 
important task has been fulfilled in 
pointing, in these few pages, to 
proofs positive of the value of cap- 
italizing overseas success here at 
home; and to emphasizing that the 
very thoroughness which is the 
foundation of successful marketing 
overseas will enhance the value of 
the brilliant, but not completely 
thorough, market research and sales 
campaigns at home. 
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ANENT A RECENT 
EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 202) 


was rather far short of the-original 
plan. | 

During the past dozen years I 
have had much to do with Portland 
Cement and with various phases of 
concrete construction. Sometimes I 
have felt a little embarrassed be- 
cause I couldn’t prove the efficiency 
of every plan worked out for the 
sale of more Portland Cement. And 
then one day I sat in a technical 
conference of the Portland Cement 
Association. I heard one group of 
engineering experts prove, with 
voluminous data and numerous 
tests, that a certain plan would 
work out effectively for concrete 
work planned to resist the attack 
of sea water. I heard an equally 
imposing group of engineering ex- 
perts submit data and argument on 
the other side, to prove that the 
said plan would not have the de- 
sired effect in sea water construc- 
tion. 

I came away from that confer- 
ence feeling comforted, for | saw 
that with all that may be said about 
the exactness of engineering science, 
engineers are still somewhat at sea 
in many matters and have to deal 
with “quite a few” unknown quan- 
tities. 

The Italians have a truism that 
“Arithmetic is not a matter of 
opinion.” We can all jump up on 
that platform and wave our hats, 
but let’s not kid ourselves into 
thinking that pure mathematics is 
the whole of any great engineering, 
industrial or business achievement. 
—S. Roland Hall, Easton, Pennsyl- 


vania. 


BARTON TO MANAGE 
A. N. A. E. PROGRAM 


ESLIE M. BARTON, adver- 

tising director of the Chicago 
Daily News, has become chairman 
lor the program for the meeting of 
the International Association of 
Newspaper Advertising Executives, 
which will be held in conjunction 
with the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association in 
Detroit next June. 


SALES 


First in Circulation in Indiana | 


THE | 
INDIANAPOLIS 
SUNDAY STAR 


First in Circulation in Terre Haute 


THE 
TERRE HAUTE 
STAR 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


First in Circulation in Muncie 


THE 
MUNCIE STAR 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


Alco-Gravure, Incorporated 
(Indianapolis Only) 
New York — Chicago 
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The Primary Farm Market by COUNTIES 
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“That is PRIMARY which comes first in the order 
of development or which is first in importance” 


Unless a new meaning of the word “primary” is evoked from 
Mr. Webster’s spirit, there can be but ONE Primary Farm 
Market; and that is composed of the 1198 better-than-average 
agricultural counties, in which are located 69.4% of all farm 
income, 74.1% of all farm property value, 59.9% of all white 
farm families, 60% of all important trading centers, 76.2% 
of The Farm Journal’s circulation. 


1,400,000 Circulation 


The farm ournal 


in the farm field 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Encourage your office staff 
to write BETTER LETTERS 


signature of an officer of a company about 

which the official knows very little. These 
letters are carelessly written, invoke ill will, and may 
result in the loss of a valuable customer. 


M ve TIMES letters are sent out over the 


To demonstrate the mistakes many letter writers make 
and to show better ways of saying the same thing, 
the Dartnell “Better Letter Program” has been pre- 
pared. It consists of thirty bulletins and contains 
many charts, model paragraphs and letters, together 
with a detailed program for putting the plan into effect 
in your office. The complete plan, with bulletins, letters 
and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will be sent to 
any rated company for examination. It may be re- 
turned for full credit within two weeks if you are not 
convinced that it offers a practical, inexpensive means 
of improving your correspondence. 


Bie 
DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FACTORY METHODS 
AND CHEAP MONEY 


(Continued from page 188) 


which merchandise is salable, but 
they know what it should cost to 
produce it in the most efficient man- 
ner. The salesmen can talk to 
these buyers from now until doom’'s 
day and never get within a mile of 
an order unless the buyers know 
that the plants which the salesmen 
represent are efficiently managed, 
and are in a. position to produce 
merchandise at the lowest possible 
cost. 


One large merchandising organi- 
zation has a crew of men who do 
nothing but travel and visit fac- 
tories, making reports on the eff- 
ciency of these factories. Not a 
few factories have been remodeled 
and entirely reorganized as a result 
of the reports of these men. 

No other executive in a business 
has such a stake in the manufac- 
turing costs as the sales manager. 
If the manufacturing costs are too 
high, the sales manager is handi- 
capped at every turn, and unless 
he can bring about an improvement 
the best thing he can do is to look 
around for a new position, because 
the inefficient plant today is doomed. 


CHICAGO CHAIN NOW 
HAS 157 STORES 


CHICAGO'S dominating chain 

drug store organization, the 
Walgreen Drug Company, re- 
cently announced the purchase of 
the seventeen Chicago stores 
operated by the ‘Economical 
Drug Company. Charles Wal- 
green, president of the absorbing 
concern, announces that these 
seventeen stores will be operated 
independently of the 140 Wal- 
green stores located in Chicago 
and its suburbs. 


MAIL ORDER SALES UP 
IN JULY 


July sales of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company were $20,960,713, as com- 
pared with $20,011,479 for July, 
1926, an increase of $949,234. The 
total sales for the seven months 
ended July 30 amounted to $150,- 
687,269, as compared with $146,- 
633,302 for the same period in 1926. 
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Photo-Engravers Adopt Million 
Dollar Publicity Program © 


T the July 16 meeting of the 

American Photo - Engravers’ 
Association Convention, Washing- 
ton, D. C., a national advertising 
campaign calling for an expendi- 
ture of a million dollars over a five 
year period was unanimously en- 
dorsed by the convention. The pro- 
gram was introduced by V. C. 
Houser of the Barnes-Crosby En- 
graving Company, St. Louis, chair- 
man of the council of three ap- 
pointed by the association to super- 
vise its advertising work. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Houser on the 
council are V. W. Hurst of 
Rochester, New. York, and Louis 
Flader of Chicago, National Com- 
missioner of the Association. 

Subject to the ratification of the 
program by the convention, the 
council of three retained the Gard- 
ner Advertising Company as adver- 
tising counsel several months ago 
for preliminary work in developing 
the plan for the association. 

After presenting his report for 
the current year’s advertising pro- 
gram, Mr. Houser introduced rep- 
resentatives of the Gardner Adver- 
tising Company to the convention 


who personally presented the new 
plan. 


Agency Presents Plan 


The plan was presented to the 
Association by Mr. Frank Orchard 
and Edward Nix of the St. Louis 
office of the Gardner Company. 
The presentation was made with an 
exhautive series of charts and other 
data defining the present status of 
the photo-engraving industry, prog- 
ress in allied industries and the 
present growth and methods of 
competitive industries. Findings de- 
veloped through the extensive use 
of questionnaires were presented to 
the convention in further evidence 
of the need for educational work 
by the association in properly estab- 
lishing the position of the photo- 
engraver as an interpretive artist in 
the minds of advertisers throughout 
the country. 

The specific recommendations of 
the Gardner Company for meeting 
the condition established were given 
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enthusiastic endorsement by several 


speakers and adopted by the con- | 
vention ‘unanimously. The advertis- | 
ing program under the new plan | 


will embrace a large number of 


trade and technical publications and | 


will use at least one large national 
magazine. It is expected that the 


campaign will not only contribute | 


to a better conception of the work 
of the photo-engraver and more 


effective use of photo-engravings by | 
advertisers generally, but will also | 


tend to raise the general standard 
of photo-engraving throughout the 
country and further develop the 
growing strength and solidarity of 
the national association. It will also 
benefit the electrotyping industry 
and producers of supplies for the 
photo-engraver, 
letter press printing in general. 


Campaign Opens January, 1928 


The first advertising under the 
new plan is expected to appear in 
the various publications on the list 
in January, 1928. 

Speakers for several of the local 
organizations of the national photo- 
engravers’ association expressed 
their desire to have the privilege of 
being first to subscribe their portion 
of the million dollar fund which is 
to be distributed on a uniform 
assessment basis 
country. The work of securing 
pledges for the million dollar fund 
is being launched immediately under 
the direction of the Gardner Com- 
pany through the firm of Ledbetter 
& Marshall of St. Louis, specialists 
in fund development campaigns. 
Through this arrangement the Gard- 
ner Company will proceed at once 
in the development of the many de- 
tails involved in the advertising 
plan, while at the same time the 
fund development plan is being 
completed by Ledbetter & Marshall. 


J. J. Swenson, recently in charge 
of the Los Angeles office of the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama, has been 
made general sales manager. Paul 
A. Ivy, vice-president and general 
sales manager of the company, has 
resigned. 


AUGUST, 


electrotyper, and 


throughout the | 


SPARKLING WITH LIFE ANDACTION 
EACH MORTISED FOR INITIAL 
PROOFS UPON REQUEST 


“LOWRY CARTOON 
CORPORATION 


=m PROVE IT! 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


IF your salesmen could show skeptical prospects 
the testimonial letters received from satisfied 
customers—it would remove doubt and get the 
orders. Don’t leave testimonial letters and orders 
lying idle in your files—give them to your men 
and increase sales thru their use. 


Write for samples and prices 
AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 35 W. Adams St. Chicago 


DOMINATES A 
Ghe $415,000,000 
INDUSTRY 
The Taxi Weekly is officially recognized as 
the leading publication of the taxicab in- 
dustry. 200,000 people are directly engaged 
in this field. They do their buying through 
the advertising columns of their trade 
newspaper. 
Published in, Its Own Printing Plant 
At 54 West 74th Street - - New York City 


MANU SFURING COMPANY. 
6 WES’ snorarachs 


PHOTOSTAT 
SERVICE 
RAPID AND ECONOMICAL 
FACSIMILES - ENLARGEMENTS - REDUCTIONS 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 


42 BROADWAY 80 MAIDEN LANE 
Hanover 8993 John . 3697 


An organization providing a complete ser- 
vice in Outdoor advertising through 
advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DE1ROIT 


REAL JOBS FOR REAL MEN 


William L. Fletcher, Inc., acting as employment 
managers for corporations, constantly has high 
grade positions open. Bulletin and Vocational 
Service at slight expense. Complete information 
without obligation. Strictest confidence ob- 
served. Not an agency. 


WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, INC. 
80 Federal Street, Boston 
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SELLING ANGLES IN 
WOOD BOXES 
(Continued from page 200) 

This container and display was 
used to open a market among auto- 
mobile accessory dealers, serving, 
as it did, to bring the manufactur- 
er’s product to the show case in full 

view of prospects. 

The F. A. Smith Manufacturing 
Company of Rochester, New York, 
have a similar container for their 
lamp connector assortments. <A 
card fits into the lid of the box car- 
rying pictures of the various pieces, 
small paragraphs of copy, price in- 
formation, etc.; this card may be 
removed and a new one substi- 
tuted, if the company so desires. 

Still another practical adaptation 
of the wooden box is its use as a 
mailing container for expensive bro- 
chures, catalogs, etc. A few months 
ago the Sanford Mills of Sanford, 
Maine, manufacturers of velours, 
plushes and tapestries, prepared an 
elaborate and expensive book-cata- 
log. This publication was so far 
superior to the average manufactur- 
er’s catalog that it seemed desirable 
to mail it in a distinctive container 
which would reflect the quality and 
appeal of the catalog itself. Finally 
they selected a lock corner bass- 
wood box, with a string groove to 
receive the binder which secured 
the free end of the cover. Special 
commendation both from the post 
office and from the users who re- 
ceived the book resulted. 

Wooden containers are available 
not only in natural wood and stained 
finishes, but in Duco duo-tone and 
other attractive colorings and de- 
signs. If your product seems to 
have an unsolved packaging or box- 
ing problem, perhaps the wooden 
container is the answer. The in- 
stances mentioned in this article 
show only a few of the many possi- 
bilities for building the box into 
the sales plan as an integral part of 
the machinery which builds more 
business. 


Kates-Boylston Publications, New 
York City, have recently purchased 
House Furnishing Journal,  for- 
merly of Chicago. Effective with 
the August issue, this magazine will 
be published from New York. Al- 
bert R. Kates will be editor and 
Adrian F. Boylston, business man- 
ager. This firm publishes two other 
magazines in other fields. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES MANAGER WANTED: AN AUTO- 
motive manufacturer, well established, just in- 
troducing a new product with big possibilities 
and who has in a short time, produced an ex- 
cellent business, needs an experienced man to 
take charge of sales and advertising. 

There is a splendid opportunity for the man 
who can fit into this organization and get 
results. 

Give complete record of personal and business 
history, include past earnings. Address M-810, 
Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The under- 
signed provides a choroughly organized service, 
of recognized standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is individualized to each client’s 
personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established 
sixteen years. Send only name and address 
for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown 
Building, Buffalo, New York. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 
1923, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty year old concern desired 50 national 
representatives in 1925; we produced 40 in 
three months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 
each, for another. Ten years Sales Promotion 
Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOUR 
sales on the Pacific Coast? My ten years con- 
stant selling right here establishes the fact 
that you can get the volume you want from 
this territory. I am thoroughly familiar with 


’ the furniture and department store trade on 


the coast, having sold them for years. My 
selling experience covers direct selling to both 
the retail and jobbing trade, special represen- 
tative working with other salesmen, and sales 
manager with a sales force working under my 
direct supervision. I can furnish the very best 
of references for ability and character. [ 
wish to change my present connections if your 
proposition is interesting; prefer a commission 
arrangement with liberal drawing account to 
take care of sales expense. Box M-720, Sates 
MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALES REPRESENTATION IS. OPEN 
in Chicago territory on commission basis for 
line of electrical equipment requiring some 
degree of technical knowledge. Firm is well 
established and favorably known to the trade 
as manufacturers of high grade apparatus used 
in the industrial field. Applicants will please 
give telephone number. Box M-812, Sates 
MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago. 


HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA HAT. 
Latest Movie Star Sensation. Men and women 
wanted in every county. FREE SAMPLE. 
Enclose addressed envelope. 5621 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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